








































Su periority Complex for Ev es 

Geminesse 
Eye Make-up 
Collection 


GEMINESSE 

MAX FACTOR 


Nature Lashes 

Upper and lower lashes that go to great lengths 
to look natural. 

All at superior department stores everywhere. 


S hadow Duet 
Colors as fresh and romantic as wildflowers 
delightfully paired in silky, clingy cake eye 
shadows. Or in the singularly dewy perfection of 
Shadow Creme. 


Cake Eve Liner Duet 
A superb, long-lasting formula in a spectrum 
of shades that goes far beyond basic black. 

Or choose the moisturizing, easy-on beauty of 
Liquid Liner. 
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50TH BIRTHDAY SUPERSEASON 

ERNEST FLEISCHMANN. 

Artistic Director 



SUMMER HOME OF THE LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 
ZUBIN MEHTA, MUSIC DIRECTOR 


TUESDAYS 30 pm THURSDAYS so pmSATURDAY 


8:30 PM 


15 

Virtuoso! 


The Dynamic Dichters 

Kodaly: Dances from Galanta 
Mozart: Concerto for 2 pianos in 
E flat, K.365 
Bartok: Piano Concerto #3 
Ravel: Bolero 
Edo De Waart, conductor 
Misha & Cipa Dichter, piano 


A Grand Night for Singing 

America’s fabulous basso in some of 
his favorite operatic roles: arias by 
Mozart and Verdi, plus scenes from 
Moussorgsky's Boris Godunov with 
Val Stuart and supporting singers. 

Aldo Ceccato, conductor 
Norman Treigle, bass-baritone 
L A Master Chorale 




Grand Tour of Europe 

Vaughan Williams: 
Tallis Fantasia 
Lalo: Symphonie Espagnole 
Moussorgsky-Ravel: Pictures 
at an Exhibition 
Edo De Waart, conductor 
Silvia Marcovfd, violin 


Stravinsky: Scherzo a la 
Russe, Fireworks 
Wieniawski: Violin 
Concerto #2 
Rachmaninoff. Symphony #2 

Aldo Ceccato, conductor 
Ruggiero Ricd, violin 


The Planets- 
and a New Star 

Wagner. Overture, The 
Flying Dutchman 
Tchaikovsky: Violin Concerto 
Holst: The Planets 

Zubin Mehta conducting 
Mayumi Fujikawa, violin 


The Marathon Hero 

Wagner: Prelude & Love 
Death, Tristan & Isolde 
Mozart: Piano Concerto in G, 
K.453 

Brahms: Symphony #1 

Lukas Foss, conductor 
& piano 


Plano & Podium 

Mozart: Overture, 
The Marriage of Figaro 
Mozart: Piano Concerto in 
B flat, K.595 
Mahler: Symphony #1 
James Levine, conductor 
& piano 
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The Wondrous Beverty Sills 

America's beloved Prima Donna in a 
brilliant program of operatic arias. 

Aldo Ceccato, conductor 
Beverly Sills, soprano 


Ptanistic Dreams 

Schumann: Piano Concerto 
Berlioz: Overture, Roman Carnival 
Bartok: Concerto for Orchestra 

Charles Dutott, conductor 
Martha Argerich, piano 


John Browning-James Conducting 

Mendelssohn: Overture. Fingal’s Cave 
Symphony #4 (Italian) 
Prokofieff: Piano Concerto #3 
Ravel: Daphnis & Chloe, 2nd Suite 

James Levine, conductor 
John Browning, piano 



The Best of Berlioz 

Berlioz: Romeo & Juliet (complete) 
Cast includes Claudine Carlson, 
John Macurdy, Paul Sperry and the 
L.A. Master Chorale, 
Roger Wagner, Director. 
James Levine, conductor 
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Tchaikovsky Spectacular! 

Piano Concerto #1 
Symphony #5 
1812 Overture with Fireworks! 
Cannon! Military Band! 

Zubin Mehta conducting 
Paul Schenly, piano 


Rodgers & Hammerstein- 
Still Going Strong 

With renowned soloists 
Karan Armstrong, 
Susanne Marsee, Perry Price, 
Richard Fredricks, 
and the Roger Wagner Chorale. 


John Green, conductor 


All-Star Rigoletto 


7 (concert performance) 

Sherrill Milnes in the title role, 
Carol Neblett as Gilda, Jose Carreras 
as the Duke, plus Christine Weidinger, 
Claudine Carlson, Roger Patterson, 
Douglas Lawrence, John Macurdy, and 
the Roger Wagner Chorale. 
James Levine, conductor 


The Incredible Pops Finale! 

Popular favorites including 
Gershwin's Cuban Overture, Dvorak: 
2 Slavonic Dances, Rachmaninoff's 
Paganini Rhapsody, Liszt's Hungarian 
Fantasy, Vaughan Williams' 
Greensleeves. and Handel's Royal 
Fireworks Music with a spectacular 
fireworks display. 
James Levine, conductor 
Earl Wild, piano 
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TONY BENNETT BOWLS 'EM OVER 

A special treat. Tony Bennett. The world-famous singer makes his first appear¬ 
ance with Zubin Mehta and the Los Angeles Philharmonic at Hollywood Bowl 
Wednesday, August 30. The occasion: a very special concert to benefit the 
orchestra's Pension Fund. 

Bennett began his career in early 1950 in a Greenwich village nightclub. While 
there he was discovered by Bob Hope, who had come to hear Pearl Bailey, the 
star of the show. Hope was so impressed that he invited Bennett to tour with 
his show. That same year Bennett made his first recording —Boulevard of 
Broken Dreams — which sold half a million copies. Bennett has since performed 
for President Johnson at the White House and for the Queen of England in 
London. He set the box office record for a single performance at New York's 
Philharmonic Hall. At the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel's Empire Room in New York, 
Bennett was awarded the singular honor of having his personal flag flown from 
the hotel's flagpoles, which are traditionally reserved for visiting dignitaries and 
heads of state. And last year, another record-breaking house gave Bennett a 
standing ovation following his concert with the London Philharmonic at Royal 
Albert Hall. 

Now for the first time Bennett joins Zubin Mehta and the Los Angeles Phil¬ 
harmonic at Hollywood Bowl to sing his greatest hits—both the old and the new. 

See you there. 



Tony Bennett 






















From Daisy Dell to Superseason 


A BRIEF HOLLYWOOD BOWL HISTORY —PART II 


W ITH Harvey Mudd, noted min¬ 
ing engineer, as president, and 
Mrs. Irish as executive vice president, 
the Symphony Association presented 
the Hollywood Bowl concert season, in 
addition to the regular winter series 
by the Philharmonic, for a full decade, 
1935-44. These were musically fruitful 
years. Opera, fully staged, was pro¬ 
duced for the first time. Twenty-one 
performances of 15 operas and 40 
ballet performances attracted almost 
700,000 people. 

Lily Pons set the all-time Bowl at¬ 
tendance record: 26,410 paid custom¬ 
ers in 1936; Bruno Walter and Otto 
Klemperer each conducted symphony 
concerts without soloists, attracting 
near-capacity houses. Mrs. Irish estab¬ 
lished and buoyantly presided over 
the weekly Tuesday morning Artists' 
Breakfasts in the Pepper Tree Lane Tea 
Garden. Conductors and artists of the 
week were guests of honor. These in¬ 
formal affairs completely filled the Tea 
Garden and were high society events. 

In 1938, a four-year program was 
started by the WPA, County of Los An¬ 
geles and the Bowl Association which 
included the building of a tea room, 
modern rest rooms, paving of parking 
lots and promenades, pedestrian tun¬ 
nels under Highland Avenue and the 
statue of Euterpe, the Muse of Music, 
a $100,000 sculpture at the entrance 
to the Bowl. 

Then in 1942: World War II. Gas 
rationing, blackouts and severe audi¬ 
ence limitations provided strong rea¬ 
sons for the Symphony Association to 
cancel the season. But Mrs. Irish ada¬ 
mantly refused. Supported by Tober- 
man, then president of the Bowl Asso¬ 
ciation, she convinced the U.S. Army 
to allow Bowl audiences of up to 5,000 
people. The following year, she man¬ 
aged to raise the limit to 10,000. 

A wartime bonanza gained momen¬ 
tum and the Bowl enjoyed several 
good years. In 1945, management of 
the concerts was again returned to the 
Hollywood Bowl Association, and the 
Southern California Symphony Asso¬ 
ciation concerned itself with the spon¬ 
sorship of the Philharmonic in areas 
other than the Bowl. 

1945 brought two further changes. 
Mrs. Irish retired and Leopold Stokow¬ 
ski was engaged for a two-year con¬ 
tract as conductor and musical director 


of the Bowl. Stokowski, daring as al¬ 
ways, promptly organized another or¬ 
chestra called the Hollywood Bowl 
Symphony (which, however, included 
many members of the Philharmonic). 
The result: huge attendances and an 
all-time high Bowl profit. 

So-called "Popular Programs" now 
became a prominent feature. Viennese 
Nights, MGM Nights, Motion Picture 
Academy Nights, and assorted eve¬ 
nings devoted to the music of Sig¬ 
mund Romberg, Jerome Kern, Rodgers 
and Hammerstein, and Gershwin 
abounded. 

Following his second year, Stokow¬ 
ski departed abruptly amid rumors of 
a rift in the unequal marriage between 
artistry and pragmatism. An equally 
short-lived tenure of Eugene Ormandy 
in the same capacity in 1948 brought 
to a head questions of Board interfer¬ 
ence in artistic matters. 

Finances began to plummet in 1947. 
Revenues fell off 10% in keeping with 
a nationwide crisis at the box office, 
while unionized labor expenses rose 
35%. Parking and traffic problems like¬ 
wise diminished attendance. Construc¬ 
tion of the Hollywood Freeway not 
only absorbed valuable parking space, 
but also failed to consider the adverse 
aural effect of traffic during concerts, 
despite Toberman's attempt to have 
the freeway re-routed. 

Then came disaster. Five perform¬ 
ances into the 1951 season, the Sym¬ 
phony Association abruptly closed the 
Bowl and cancelled the remaining 
concerts. The Bowl was bankrupt. 
Again, a remarkable lady was to come 
to its rescue. 

Dorothy Buffum Chandler, the most 
significant woman in Los Angeles so¬ 
cial and cultural development during 
the last two decades, was appointed 
chairman of an emergency committee 
to "Save the Bowl." Working around 
the clock with her associates, she gen¬ 
erated a remarkably contagious spirit 
and raised sufficient money to pay the 
Bowl's liabilities. 

Philharmonic music director Alfred 
Wallenstein phoned noted conductors 
and performing artists, who graciously 
agreed to donate their services. Their 
names, which read like a Who's Who 
of great musicians, included cellist 
Gregor Piatigorsky; singers Rose Bamp- 
ton, Igor Gorin, Marjorie Lawrence, 


Nan Merriman, Robert Rounseville, 
and Richard Tucker; violinists Jascha 
Heifetz and Yehudi Menuhin; pianists 
Oscar Levant, Eugene List, Leonard 
Pennario and Artur Rubinstein, and 
conductors John Barnett, Arthur Fied¬ 
ler, John Green, Erich Leinsdorf, Thor 
Johnson, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Wilfrid 
Pelletier, Izler Solomon, Roger Wag¬ 
ner, Alfred Wallenstein and Bruno 
Walter. 

Twelve days after the Bowl had 
closed, it was open again. 

For the next nine years, Mrs. Chan¬ 
dler devoted her considerable energies 
to stabilizing the Bowl and modern¬ 
izing its facilities. A new music library 
and dressing rooms were added in the 
stage basement; six 35-foot lighting 
towers were built to provide better 
stage lighting; house lighting and the 
public address system were updated. 
She installed a new Garden section of 
box seats to meet the increased de¬ 
mand for boxes; ramps were added 
for easier access to all levels of the 
seating arena; Palm Circle was con¬ 
structed to house ticket offices, re¬ 
freshment stands, and a gift shop. In 
addition, increased parking was made 
available, the entire 120 acre park was 
newly planted and reforested, and a 
reflecting pool with lighting was 
added. The famed Henry Dreyfuss de¬ 
signed a fountain to fit into the pool. 
This quickly became an integral feature 
of the Bowl experience, with liquid 
displays during intermission delighting 
thousands of concertgoers. 

As president, chairman of the board 
and chairman of the Association, Mrs. 
Chandler originated new programming 
concepts and upgraded the Philhar¬ 
monic. She appointed a Survey Com¬ 
mittee of 55 men and women promi¬ 
nent in the business, professional, civic 
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Easter Sunrise Service at the Bowl. 
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Tchaikovsky Spectacular, 1971 


President Eisenhower speaks at the Bowl, 1956. 


Ring ling Brothers, Barnum & Bailey Circus at the Bowl, 1958. 


and social life of Los Angeles County 
to study problems facing the Bowl and 
to make recommendations for the fu¬ 
ture. The survey dealt with transporta¬ 
tion, traffic, parking, architecture and 
design, physical improvements,finance 
and budgetary control, audiences and 
admissions, theme and repertoire,con¬ 
cessions, public relations and civic co¬ 
ordination. She strengthened the pub¬ 
lic relations procedures and broadened 
the scope of the Volunteers. She de¬ 
veloped the idea of wide family 
participation in Bowl functions and 
originated Family programs, increased 
picnic ground capacity, and encour¬ 
aged the spread of picnics to the seat¬ 
ing sections. 

With the Bowl back on its feet, Mrs. 
Chandler directed full attention to the 
orchestra, accepting the presidency of 
the Symphony Association in 1959. "I 
had two goals then," she explains. "I 
wanted a permanent conductor and 
a permanent home for the Philhar¬ 
monic." 

She got them both. With character¬ 
istic dedication, she started the Music 
Center Fund in 1960. She achieved her 
first aim in 1962, when Zubin Mehta, 
the brilliant young Indian conductor, 
became permanent music director of 
the Philharmonic. And in 1964, with 
the opening of the Music Center (for 
which Mrs. Chandler had raised a stag¬ 
gering $18.5 million and organized a 
company to float another $13.7 million 
in bonds to finish the planned the¬ 
atres), the Philharmonic had its perma¬ 
nent home. 

Several other noteworthy events 
occurred during the 1960s. In 1962, 
moving sidewalks serving a capacity 
of 8000 persons an hour were installed 
at the Bowl. Four years later, the South¬ 
ern California Symphony Association 
and the Hollywood Bowl Association 
merged. And in 1969, Ernest Fleisch- 
mann, the former general manager of 
the London Symphony Orchestra, be¬ 
came artistic director of the Bowl and 
executive director of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. 

Under his direction a new stage en¬ 
closure has been built into the Bowl's 
shell, a new sound system has been 
installed, the patio restaurant has been 
improved and updated, more parking 
space has been added, and the season 
extended. Programming innovations 
include the Tchaikovsky Spectacular, 
now an annual sell-out with its irresist¬ 
ible combination of Tchaikovsky's bril¬ 
liant music and the 1812 Overture 
complete with fireworks, cannon and 
military band; and a series of five-hour 
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AFTER THE CONCERT TONIGHT 

ENJOY 

COCKTAILS, 

SNACKS, LATE CHAMPAGNE SUPPER 
OR PASTRIES 
AT 

THE ORIGINAL 

SMALL WORLD 
RESTAURANT 

IN 

HOLLYWOOD 

OPEN UNTIL 1:00 A.M. 

1625 No. Cahuenga Blvd., 

V 2 Block So. of Hollywood Blvd. 

Free Parking 

For Reservations Phone 464-2133 

SMALL 

WOULD 

Official Restaurant at the 
Hollywood Bowl 
Dining Patio Available 
for Private Parties 



Music Marathons, friendly, informal, 
low-priced concerts themed to a single 
style or composer. Fleischmann feels 
the urgent need for Philharmonic pro¬ 
grams which appeal to young people. 
To this end, he inaugurated the Family 
Picnic Concert, early evenings with the 
Philharmonic designed for children 
and their parents. He also originated 
the free "Open House at the Bowl" 
series, which provides children with 
performing arts exposure and an intro¬ 
duction to the Philharmonic. By 1971, 
"Open House" had attracted some 
70,000 youngsters over its six-week run, 
and had begun to receive financial sup¬ 
port from the National Endowment for 
the Arts in Washington, D.C. 

Today, then, the Bowl is healthier 
than ever. Zubin Mehta now conducts 
there regularly, and since Fleischmann 
assumed the responsibility for pro¬ 
gramming, he has made a point of 
introducing Bowl audiences to many 
gifted young artists. These include con¬ 
ductors Rafael Fruhbeck De Burgos, 
James De Preist, Edo de Waart, Law¬ 
rence Foster and James Levine; violin¬ 
ists Silvia Marcovici and Pinchas Zuker- 
man; pianists Daniel Barenboim and 
Nelson Freire, and singers Sheila Arm¬ 
strong, Jose Carreras and Jessye Nor¬ 
man. Although the Bowl may be 50 
years old, it pursues a youthful artistic 
policy, one designed to assure the con¬ 
tinuation of a rich tradition of great 
music presented in incomparably 
beautiful surroundings. 


Hollywood Bowl today 



S.HUROK presents 

THE ELECTRIFYING 
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\ “THE NUREYEV OF FLAMENCO' 

(France Soir) 

Eves: 8:30 Sept. 26, 27, 

28, 29, 30. MUSIC CENTER 

Mats: 2:30 Sept. 30, #|AHMANS()N 

Oct. 1. ^IIIIAIRK 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN LOS ANGELES 


|)| t/i 4 

f.L , L -MUSIC CENTER 

The Ukrainian O pavilion 
IxmceljomiHtny 

Eves: 8:30 Oct. 27, 28, 29. 

Mats: 2:30 Oct. 28,29. 


TICKETS: ANTONIO GADES: Fri. and Sat 
Eves Sept. 29-30 $7.50, 6.50, 5.50, 4.50 
All other perfs. 6.50, 5.50, 4.50, 3.50 
DUKLA: Mats, and Eves. 7.50,6.50,5.50,4.50 
Mail Orders Now to Music Center Box Office 
135 No. Grand Ave. L.A. 90012. 

For info 626-7211 



















GENESIS RECORDS, INC. 



Schumann & Chopin Fantasies 
GS 1030 


ALSO AVAILABLE ON GENESIS RECORDS 
ROMANTIC PIANO CONCERTOS OF THE 19TH CENTURY 


Tickets for Bowl Events 

Nothing could be easier than assuring 
yourself good seats for this year's 
Hollywood Bowl programs. 

Whether you prefer to come early 
and enjoy a picnic dinner in your own 
seats, or just to immerse yourself in the 
Bowl's unrivalled combination of great 
music and natural beauty, we have 
made purchasing tickets a pleasure. 

Hollywood Bowl tickets are readily 
available at nearly 300 locations 
throughout Southern California. 

Before tonight's concert, or during 
intermission, you can buy seats for any 
of this season's performances. The 
Bowl's Box Office is open Mondays 
throughout Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 
9 p.m. and on Sundays from noon to 
5 p.m. 

The Box Office will be happy to 
honor either your BankAmericard or 
Master Charge. 

In addition, tickets are available at 
the following locations: 

All 130 Mutual Ticket Agencies 
(627-1248). 

All 90 Ticketron outlets (273-8620). 

All 50 Liberty Ticket agencies 
(466-3553). 

All Wallichs Music City Stores 
(462-2181). 

To find the location nearest you, call 
the number listed. Happy listening! □ 



About Hollywood Bowl 

Lost and Found. All lost articles found on 
concert nights may be claimed at the 
Operations Office the next morning. Un¬ 
claimed articles are kept for 30 days. For 
information, call 626-5781, extension 660. 
First Aid. In case of illness or injury, please 
consult an usher who will escort you to the 
Registered Nurse at the First Aid Station. 
Small World Patio Restaurant and other 
Hollywood restaurants cater to Bowl pa¬ 
trons. You may dine and park your car in 
Hollywood, then take a Yellow Cab or the 
RTD Shuttle Bus to the Bowl. Specially- 
marked bus lines operate on all Bowl eve¬ 
nings from Hollywood and Santa Monica 
Boulevards. After the concert, buses and 
Yellow Cabs are waiting to conveniently 
return you to your car. 


GS 1010 Hermann Goetz Concerto 
GS 1011 Franz Berwald Concerto 
GS 1012 Anton Rubinstein 5th Concerto 
GS 1013 Joachim Raff Concerto 


GS 1014 Joseph Rheinberger Concerto 
GS1015 Ignaz Brull Concerto No.2 
GS 1016 Thalberg & Kalkbrenner Sonatas 
GS 1022 Ernst von Dohnanyi Concerto No.1 


AVAILABLE AT VOGUE RECORD STORES 


IN HOLLYWOOD: 
6666 Hollywood Blvd. 
466-7276 

IN WESTWOOD: 

1025 Westwood Blvd. 
270-3142 


IN PASADENA: 

1661 E. Colorado Blvd. 
796-2666 

IN ROSEMEAD: 

3576 N. Rosemead Blvd. 
280-3323 



GENESIS RECORDS, INC. 
225 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Santa Monica, CA 90401 



ARTIST PIANOS 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S MOST DISTINGUISHED PIANO STORE 



EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVE FOR ffftiMott- Sti nntO gp 



(Germany) 

Europe’s most perfect piano. 
Unparalleled German crafts¬ 
manship, for people who de¬ 
mand perfection. 


KNIGHI 


(England) 
Acclaimed in all the world the 
finest vertical made. The 44" 
Master Console models have 
the tone and action of the 
finest grands. 

also new 

vW 

SCHIMMEL (Germany) 
Sauter (Germany) 

RIPPEN (Holland) 

SohmeroisA) 

KAWAI (Japan) 


We specialize in like-new Steinways and other famous makes. 



5818 West Pico Blvd. (near Fairfax) 


Phone 931-1611 


Los Angeles, California 90019 

























•Effective Annual Earnings 
5.00%-5.13% Passbook. No minimum. 

5.75%-5.92% One Year Certificate $1,000 Minimum. 
6.00%-6.18% Two to Five Year Certificates $5,000 Minimum. 
Up to 90 days loss of interest on amounts withdrawn 
before maturity on all certificate accounts. 


and Southern federal savings 


Art Linkletter, 
Chairman 
Insiders Club 


Q 


Q 


Art 


Mr. Linkletter, can The 
Insiders Clubreally help 
save me money? 


Art: it sure can. Members can buy just about 
any kind of goods and services. Furniture, 
appliances, jewelry, motorcycles, even 
trailers. And not from a catalog, but direct 
from quality showrooms. You can also 
save on tickets to entertainment events and 
foreign group travel. 

; What about cars? Can I save there, too? 

: Especially cars. Members can buy them at 
special dealers “fleet” prices. And you’ll also 
get a free safe deposit box, free notary 
services, free travelers checks, free money 
orders, lots more. 

• How do I get to be a member? 

: Just open an account for $2,500 or more 
at any Coast office. You’ll earn the highest* 
allowable interest on your money, too. 

A solid 6% on 2-to-5 year $5,000 certificates. 
Guaranteed! And because Coast is one of 
the largest and oldest federal savings 
and loan associations in the U.S.with assets 
of over $800,000,000 and reserves 
double the legal minimum, you know 
your money’s safe. 


MAIN OFFICE: 

9th & Hill, Los Angeles • 623-1351 
Other offices 

WILSHIRE at GRAMERCY PLACE: 

3933 Wilshire Blvd., L.A. • 388-1265 

*L.A. CIVIC CENTER: 

2nd & Broadway • 626-1102 
HUNTINGTON BEACH: 

91 Huntington Center • (714) 897-1047 


SANTA MONICA: 

718 Wilshire Blvd. • 393-0746 

SAN PEDRO: 

10th & Pacific • 831-2341 

WEST COVINA: 

Eastland Shopping Ctr. • 331-2201 

PANORAMA CITY: 

Van Nuys Blvd. & Chase • 892-1171 

TARZANA: 

18751 Ventura Blvd. • 345-8614 


LONG BEACH: 

3rd & Locust • 437-7481 

EAST LOS ANGELES: 

8th & Soto • 266-4510 

DIAMOND BAR: 

Diamond Bar Shopping Ctr. • (714) 595-7525 

HOT LINE FOR LATEST INSIDERS 
CLUB NEWS-623-6119 


Daily Hours-9 AM to 4 PM Open Saturdays-9 AM to 1 PM 

*Not Open Saturdays 

















YOUR PARKS AND RECREATION 

The Acute Need For Recreation 


Appreciation of fine music is a form 
of recreation that predates modern 
history. But the word recreation has 
many meanings. 

Today the popular concept of rec¬ 
reation conjures images of active 
sports: baseball, basketball, swimming 
or playground games. 

There is truth to this concept, but 
that image is only a small part of the 
overall meaning of recreation. 

The Los Angeles County Depart¬ 
ment of Parks and Recreation believes 
that there is considerably more to this 
critical issue of providing park lands 
and recreational pursuits than simply 
passing out balls and bats. 

Have you ever strolled in the desert 
at sunset when golden-red rays sparkle 
on the sand? 

Have you ever hiked through quiet 
woods and learned from a professional 
naturalist what ecology really means? 

Have you ever paid a visit to the 
mansion of cowboy movie star Wil¬ 
liam S. Hart, and looked at the art 
treasures and memories of early mo¬ 
tion pictures? 

Have you ever hiked through the 
magnificent rock formations of Vas- 
quez Rocks or the Devil's Punchbowl 
and seen the wonders Nature can cre¬ 
ate, given 20 or 30 million years? 

These recreational pastimes are 
available to you today, on lands that 
Los Angeles County has saved from 
human encroachment. When it comes 
to preserving land, we're as concerned 
about the state of the environment as 


you are. Hopefully more concerned — 
because that's our business. 

County Parks and Recreation has set 
aside portions of the desert, wildlife 
and wildflower sanctuaries, rock for¬ 
mations, nature centers, museums, 
open space and green, woodsy areas 
where you and your family can relax 
and escape your busy pressures. 

Even Hollywood Bowl is a Los An¬ 
geles County park. 

Our parks range from the neighbor¬ 
hood parks with which we are all fa¬ 
miliar, to huge "natural" expanses of 
land which are rapidly disappearing. 
We believe that this important land 
must be saved before everything con¬ 
tains only high-rises and hamburger 
stands. 

Yes, it can be costly. As we become 
more crowded with people, the value 
of land goes up. It becomes expensive 
to buy. But the fact that we are be¬ 
coming ever more crowded makes 
open, undeveloped land even more 
important. 

A need to relax — to get away and 
enjoy Nature's beauty — is a very 
strong and healthy desire. 

We are making an honest effort to 
provide you with the pleasures that 
you ask for: sports, crafts, boating, 
fishing, waterskiing, horseback riding, 
swimming, bicycling, exploring, pic¬ 
nicking, golfing, hiking, playing games, 
or just sitting back and quietly relaxing. 

Take your pick. Recreation has many 
meanings. □ 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


Warren M. Dorn, Chairman 
Supervisor , 5th District 

Pete Schabarum 
Supervisor , 1st District 

Kenneth Hahn 
Supervisor , 2nd District 

Ernest E. Debs 
Supervisor , 3rd District 

Burton W. Chace 
Supervisor , 4th District 

Arthur G. Will 

Chief Administrative Officer 

Norman S. Johnson 

Director , Department of Parks 

and Recreation 
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An Illustrated Collection 
of 

Hollywood Bowl Picnic Successes 
from the 

Hollywood Bowl Volunteers 


Menus, recipes and secrets to 
make that pre-concert picnic one 
you will long remember. Dining 
under the stars is part of the Holly¬ 
wood Bowl experience. 


PICNIC PORTFOLIO 
Hollywood Bowl Volunteer Cottage 
2301 North Highland Avenue 
Hollywood, California 90028 

Please send me_copies 

of the PICNIC PORTFOLIO 
@ $3.35 postpaid. My check for 
$-is enclosed. 


name__ 

address_ 

city_zip_ 

(please make checks payable 
to the Hollywood Bowl 
Volunteer Activity Fund.) 


Hollywood Bowl Volunteers 

Mrs. William Worth Kemps 
Chairman 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Advisor and Kick-Off Chairman 

Mrs. Chandler Harris 

Area Coordinators 

Mrs. Malcom Harris 

Mrs. Lyle E. Jones 

Artistic Production 

Mrs. J. Donald Tichenor 

City and County Officials’ Night 

Mrs. Edward S. Kellogg 

Cottage Staff Volunteers 

Mrs. Philip H. Richards 

Hollywood Bowl Juniors 
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James Levine 


Next Week at the Bowl 



Claudine Carlson 


John Macurdy 


Paul Sperry 



Earl Wild 


It's your last chance! Hollywood Bowl's 
spectacular 50th Birthday Superseason 
runs only one more week, so don't 
wait to join in the excitement. 

Next week, the Metropolitan Opera's 
new principal conductor, James Levine, 
returns to direct the Los Angeles Phil¬ 
harmonic in three programs: an eve¬ 
ning of Mozart and Mahler, a special 
performance of Berlioz' complete dra¬ 
matic symphony Romeo and Juliet 
with Claudine Carlson, John Macurdy 
and Paul Sperry, and an incredible 
pops finale with pianist Earl Wild. The 
latter features Handel's Royal Fire¬ 
works Music, accompanied by a bril¬ 
liant pyrotechnic display. 

On Tuesday, Levine makes his first 
Hollywood Bowl appearance as a pia¬ 
nist, playing and conducting Mozart's 
Piano Concerto in B-flat, K. 595. 
Though today better known as a con¬ 
ductor, Levine began his career as a 
concert pianist, making his debut 
when he was ten playing Mendel¬ 
ssohn's Second Concerto with the Cin¬ 
cinnati Symphony. He has studied with 
both Rosina Lhevinne and Rudolf Ser- 
kin. When Albert Goldberg first heard 
Levine in 1968 at the Ojai Festival, he 
wrote (Los Angeles Times): "The peak 
of the Sunday morning concert was 
James Levine's playing ... a pianist of 
such comprehensive musicianship, un¬ 
erring technique and tonal solidity that 
one would like to hear him in solo 
assignments." Michael Steinberg (Bos¬ 
ton Globe) did hear Levine as a soloist, 
and reported: "Levine's Bach perfor¬ 
mance was a wonderful pleasure. 
There was rhythm, phrased basses 
(When did you last hear that in a Bach 
concerto?) and a splendid sense of 
moving by large paragraphs. In the 
Adagio, Levine spun the long embel¬ 
lished melody like Fonteyn defining 
the line of the Rose Adagio, lyrical and 
of amazing tensile strength, and a mar¬ 
velous product of musical and instru¬ 
mental skill." 

Levine will conduct the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic from the keyboard. He 
will also direct the Philharmonic in 
performances of Mahler's First Sym¬ 
phony and the overture to Mozart's 
The Marriage of Figaro. 


Then on Thursday Levine returns to 
direct Roger Wagner's Los Angeles 
Master Chorale and a brilliant cast in 
a complete performance of Berlioz' 
dramatic symphony Romeo and Juliet. 
The featured soloists include mezzo 
Claudine Carlson, tenor Paul Sperry, 
and bass John Macurdy. Miss Carlson, 
now a resident of Los Angeles, has 
sung in New York's Carnegie Hall, in 
Rome, Naples and Paris, as well as in 
the Near East, Japan and South Amer¬ 
ica. She appeared with the New York 
City Opera as Cornelia in Julius Caesar 
and with the Manhattan Opera singing 
the title role in Mignon. Gian Carlo 
Menotti chose her to sing the role of 
Mrs. Nolan in his production of The 
Medium both on stage and in the re¬ 
cently released Columbia recording. 

American-born Paul Sperry sings 
works in ten languages, with reper¬ 
toire ranging from the Schiitz St. John 
Passion, Clerambault's Orphee and 
Chausson's Poeme de Tamour et de 
la mer to such standard works as Mes¬ 
siah and Elijah and premieres of con¬ 
temporary compositions. Sperry's var¬ 
ied background includes vocal instruc¬ 
tion from Madame Olga Ryss, reper¬ 
toire coaching with Jennie Tourel, Paul 
Ulanowsky and Pierre Bernac, piano 
studies with Winifred Glass Rosenwald 
and Victor Babin, and acting lessons 
with Stella Adler and Madeleine Mil¬ 
haud. In addition, he holds degrees 
from both the University of Paris and 
Harvard University. Sperry has ap¬ 
peared in concert throughout the 
United States and Europe, has spent 
six summers at the Aspen Festival, and 
has performed in the master classes of 
such distinguished artists as Hans Hot¬ 
ter, Alexander Kipnis, Aksel Schi0tz, 
and Roland Hayes. 

John Macurdy has sung nearly forty 
roles with the Metropolitan Opera 
since he joined the company ten years 
ago. In 1958 he was awarded a con¬ 
tract with the Santa Fe Opera, soon 
afterward joined the New York City 
Opera, and in 1961 was signed for both 
the San Francisco Spring Opera and its 
parent San Francisco Opera Company. 
The following year he joined the Met, 
where he has sung leading bass roles 


in such works as Don Giovanni , Der 
Freischutz, Fidelio, Romeo et Juliette, 
La Boheme, Aida , Tristan und Isolde, 
and Die Meistersinger. Besides appear¬ 
ing with most of the major American 
opera companies, Macurdy has sung 
with the orchestras of Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and 
Detroit. 

The season concludes in truly spec¬ 
tacular fashion with a special pops 
finale on Saturday. Levine will direct 
the Philharmonic in the wind-band 
version of Handel's Royal Fireworks 
Music , complete with a dazzling fire¬ 
works display in the finale. Handel's 
score calls for a huge assortment of 
winds and percussion, which on Satur¬ 
day night will include 12 oboes, 8 bas¬ 
soons, 10 trumpets, 9 horns and an 
array of kettledrums, sidedrums, and 
field drums. 

Joining Levine for Saturday's Pops 
Finale will be pianist Earl Wild, a favor¬ 
ite of Bowl audiences since 1947. Wild 
will play two virtuoso showpieces: 
Liszt's Hungarian Fantasia and Rach¬ 
maninoff's Rhapsody on a Theme by 
Paganini. Today, Wild ranks among 
the leading exponents of the Romantic 
piano literature, and has been in the 
forefront of today's Romantic Revival, 
resurrecting concertos by Scharwenka 
and Paderewski, as well as works by 
Godowsky, Thalberg, Liszt and many 
others. While still in his teens, he ap¬ 
peared with Toscanini and the NBC 
Symphony playing Gershwin's Rhap¬ 
sody in Blue. Since then Wild has per¬ 
formed with major symphony orches¬ 
tras all over the world, including those 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, De¬ 
troit, London, Paris, Monte Carlo and 
Trieste. 

Saturday's program also includes 
Gershwin's Cuban Overture, two Slav¬ 
onic Dances by Dvorak, and Vaughan 
Williams' Fantasia on Greensleeves. 

Three great concerts and the 1972 
Hollywood Bowl season will be over. 
The memories of the Bowl's 50th Birth¬ 
day Season will last a lifetime, so don't 
wait to reserve your seats. We'll be 
looking forward to seeing you here. 
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LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 

Zubin Mehta, Music Director 


NOTES BY ORRIN HOWARD 


Tuesday Evening 
September 5,1972, 8:30 pm 

LUKAS FOSS, Conducting and Solo Pianist 


WAGNER "Prelude and Love Death" from Tristan and Isolde 

MOZART Concerto No. 17 in G major for Piano 
and Orchestra, K. 453 

Allegro 

Andante 

Allegretto 

Mr. Foss 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 
Un poco sostenuto; Allegro 
Andante sostenuto 
Un poco allegretto e grazioso 
Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 


Hollywood Bowl Carillon Theme by Elinor Remick Warren. 

The Baldwin is the Official Piano of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 
The Orchestra records exclusively for London Records. 


To make your evenings more enjoyable and avoid disturbing our patrons, late-comers will not be seated 
while the performance is in progress. / The use of tape recorders or unauthorized cameras in Hollywood 
Bowl during any performance is strictly prohibited. / Photographs of individuals and crowds are often 
taken in public areas of Hollywood Bowl. Your use of a theater ticket constitutes acknowledgement of 
your willingness to appear in such photographs and releases Hollywood Bowl, its lessees, and all others 
from any liability resulting from use of such photographs. 


Prelude and Love Death from 
"Tristan and Isolde" 

Richard Wagner (1813-1883) 

Never have so few quiet notes sounded 
so mighty a musical revolution as when 
the Prelude to Tristan and Isolde fell 
on startled European ears in 1865. Mu¬ 
sic history entered a new epoch; Tris¬ 
tan initiated a breakdown in traditional 
harmonic procedures from which re¬ 
covery was impossible. The name of 
the game was hyper-emotionalism, and 
the single most important rule for play¬ 
ing was chromaticism. In the earlier 
part of the century, Chopin laid the 
groundwork for the chromatic upris¬ 
ing by moving harmonies about so that 
repose at expected times was avoided, 
the satisfaction of finality eluded, anx¬ 
iety heightened. Into this thickening 
plot stepped Wagner, the man who 
would ultimately exhaust the possibili¬ 
ties of a method he pushed to its nearly 
final limits. 

A staggering musical and literary 
genius, Wagner orchestrated a whole 
catalog of X-rated emotions. When at 
the Tristan Prelude's beginning the 
cellos alone reach up in yearning, then 
fall back, they are met by a chord in 
the winds which is pregnant with chro¬ 
maticism's seething unrest. Two repe¬ 
titions of this short, two-pronged idea 
starting at different pitches open Wag¬ 
ner's passionate world of forbidden 
love which can only find fulfillment in 
death. 

Wagner himself combined the 
purely orchestral prelude and the vo¬ 
cal Liebestod (Love Death) for concert 
performance even before the opera 
was first staged. The latter, like the 
Prelude, begins quietly and swells to 
an almost unbearable pitch of surging, 
heaving passion, only to drop, sym¬ 
bolically, as Isolde does literally in the 
drama, onto Tristan's lifeless body, 
dead of love. The music here gleams 
gorgeously with the effulgence of 
transfiguration. It is unspeakably beau¬ 
tiful ... an epic nail in the coffin of 
19th century Romanticism. 

Concerto No. 17 in G major 
for Piano and Orchestra, K. 453 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
(1756-1791) 

The flood of piano concertos that 
streamed from Mozart's pen after he 
moved to Vienna in 1781 were mainly 
channeled for his own use in public 
performance. Of the 17 concertos 
written between 1782 and 1791, the 
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year of his death, only three were not 
for himself, tonight's work being one 
of these. The fortunate recipient of 
this lovely musical offering was Babette 
Ployer, a student of Mozart's and the 
daughter of a well-placed official. (Mo¬ 
zart, one could guess, was not above 
a little politicking). But suspected mo¬ 
tives aside, Babette must have been a 
very accomplished young lady. The 
composer had already made a con¬ 
certo for her only two months earlier 
(in E flat, K. 449), and in a concert she 
was his partner in a performance of 
his two-piano sonata (K. 448). It was 
on this latter occasion, on June 10, 
1784, "where Fraulein Babette is play¬ 
ing her new Concerto in G, and I am 
performing the Quintet." (K. 452). 

Babette's concerto may not be quite 
as virtuosic as some he designed for 
himself, but it is no student piece, 
either; by Mozart's estimate it is 
"bound to make the performer per¬ 
spire." It should, for complete effec¬ 
tiveness, make him think too, since 
there are subtleties which require more 
than strong rhythm and clever fingers. 
To the bright, attractive formalism of 
his earlier piano concertos, Mozart 
was adding to each new work a greater 
depth of feeling, a more expansive 
structural design and a stronger unity 
between soloist and orchestra. 

The G major concerto is one of his 
most quixotic inventions, with mercu¬ 
rial changes and a disarming inward¬ 
ness. The first movement begins with 
a theme that is innocence itself, but 
the second idea knits its brow wor¬ 
riedly. The element of unrest is present 
to an even greater extent in the slow 
movement. Here the music hovers be¬ 
tween a quiet, sighing resignation and 
unfeigned sadness, settling on the lat¬ 
ter more frequently than had been 
Mozart's wont in the concerto litera¬ 
ture. The finale, however, dispels all 
tears through the brightest kind of 
Mozart diversion — a theme and five 
variations. The tune to be toyed with 
is sprightly and captivating, the varia¬ 
tions carefree — except for the fourth's 
minor-keyed pensiveness, and the 
pianistics busy and brilliant. 
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Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 

Johannes Brahms (1833-1897) 

The clarion call of Wagnerianism that 
hypnotized so many only served to 
solidify a sturdy band of traditionalists 
who turned not a deaf but an unheed¬ 
ing ear to emotional extravagance and 
theatrical indulgence. This faction's 
ordained leader was Johannes Brahms, 
upon whom the mantle of Beethoven 


fell weightily. Brahms, apprehensive, 
his eye always glancing behind at the 
shadow of the Bonn master, moved 
with caution to the making of his first 
symphony. In 1854, when he was 21, 
his friend and champion, Robert Schu¬ 
mann, wrote to their mutual friend, 
Joseph Joachim, "But where is Jo¬ 
hannes? Is he not yet ready to let drums 
and trumpets sound? He should al¬ 
ways keep in mind the beginning of 
the Beethoven symphonies; he should 
try to make something like them." 

The very next year, a letter from 
Brahms to Joachim confided, "I have 
been trying my hand at a symphony, 
have even orchestrated the first move¬ 
ment and have completed the second 
and third." But his unfinished sym¬ 
phony did not satisfy him, at least for 
symphonic purposes, though the first 
two movements eventually came to 
occupy the same positions in his dra¬ 
matic First Piano Concerto; the third 
movement became the "Behold all 
flesh" section of the German Requiem . 
In 1862, considerably more work was 
done, but it was not until 1876, more 
than 20 years after the first try, that 
Brahms brought out his C minor Sym¬ 
phony, establishing himself as the up¬ 
holder of the classical faith in a time 
of rampant romanticism. 

In this work, the best elements of 
the old and the new are combined 
through the power of the composer's 
intellect and the depth of his expres¬ 
siveness. In the throbbing introduction, 
Brahms reveals, at a slow pace, all the 
important materials we meet in rapid 
motion in the Allegro. (A Lisztian, not 
a Beethovenian principle). The sober 
urgency of the first movement is put 
aside for the two central movements, 
in which intimate songfulness, bur¬ 
nished with characteristic Brahmsian 
ardor, is abundant. In the second 
movement, there is an incomparably 
paced, soaring climax; in the Alle¬ 
gretto, an intriguing balance between 
a kind of Schubertian "smile through 
tears" and a rugged, sinewy boister¬ 
ousness. The Finale, like the first move¬ 
ment, has an introduction which pre¬ 
views the ensuing Allegro, this time 
with fearsome foreboding and ele¬ 
mental terror. A radiant horn call 
pierces the terrifying visions, and a 
solemn chorale speaks of deliverance 
and peace. Then, that main theme 
which has been called Brahms' version 
of Beethoven's "Ode to Joy" melody 
begins. It is a warm, noble theme and 
sets in motion a movement of sweep¬ 
ing, triumphant grandeur. 



LUKAS FOSS combines simultaneous ca¬ 
reers as a composer, conductor, pianist, 
teacher, and crusader for music of all eras. 
Born in Berlin, he came to the United 
States in 1937, after early studies in Berlin 
and at the Paris Conservatoire. Upon arriv¬ 
ing in this country, Foss entered the Curtis 
Institute, where he studied composition 
with Rosario Scalero and Randall Thomp¬ 
son, piano with Isabella Vengerova, and 
conducting with Fritz Reiner. Within a 
short time he made his debut as a com¬ 
poser-pianist in New York. At the Berkshire 
Music Festival Foss became a protege and 
pupil of Serge Koussevitzky and studied 
composition with Paul Hindemith, both of 
whom he later continued to work under: 
with Hindemith at Yale University, and as 
assistant to Koussevitzky on the faculty of 
the Berkshire Music Center. In 1953, he 
succeeded the late Arnold Schoenberg as 
professor of composition at UCLA. Foss 
began to compose at a very early age, and 
had works published by the time he was 
15. He has written in a wide variety of 
forms and styles, having lately become 
interested in the possibilities of ensemble 
improvisation. His music has been per¬ 
formed and recorded extensively in this 
country and elsewhere; his Elytres was 
written for the opening week of the Los 
Angeles Music Center in 1964. As a pianist, 
Foss has appeared as soloist in both his 
own music and the works of such com¬ 
posers as Bach and Mozart with orchestras 
like the Los Angeles Philharmonic, Boston 
Symphony, and New York Philharmonic. As 
a conductor, he served for seven years as 
music director of the Buffalo Philharmonic 
(1963-70), and has been a guest conductor 
with leading orchestras all over the world, 
including those of Los Angeles, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Toronto, Leningrad, 
Berlin, Tokyo, and the Israel Philharmonic. 
Foss is now conductor and musical advisor 
to the Brooklyn Philharmonia and to the 
Kol-lsrael Orchestra of Jerusalem. Together 
with Ernest Fleischmann, Hollywood Bowl's 
artistic director, Foss introduced three five- 
hour marathons of continuous music to 
Bowl audiences last summer. He has since 
directed marathon programs in New York, 
as well as at this summer's Festival of Two 
Worlds in Spoleto, Italy. 
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LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 

Zubin Mehta, Music Director 


NOTES BY ORRIN HOWARD 


Thursday Evening 
September 7,1972, 8:30 pm 

JAMES LEVINE, Conducting 
JOHN BROWNING, Piano 


MENDELSSOHN Overture, Fingal's Cave, Op. 26 

Symphony No. 4 in A major ("Italian"), Op. 90 

Allegro vivace 
Andante con moto 
Con moto moderato 
Presto 

INTERMISSION 

PROKOFIEFF Concerto No. 3 in C major for Piano 
and Orchestra, Op. 26 

Andante; Allegro 
Theme: Andantino 
Allegro ma non troppo 

Mr. Browning 


RAVEL Daphnis and Chloe, Suite No. 2 
Daybreak 
Pantomime 
General Dance 


Hollywood Bowl Carillon Theme by Elinor Remick Warren. 

The Baldwin is the Official Piano of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Overture, "Fingal's Cave," Op. 26 
Symphony No. 4 in A major, 
("Italian"), Op. 90 

Felix Mendelssohn (1809-1847) 

Poor Mendelssohn. There have always 
been those (snobs) who have con¬ 
demned his music for being: too pretty, 
too classical, too sentimental, too cool, 
too elegant — too accessible and lov¬ 
able. Like damning a swan for not 
being a stallion. In the natural order 
and the musical order, there is a place 
for both graceful bird and proud beast; 
in the musical order none is more 
splendidly graceful than Mendelssohn. 
The two works of his on tonight's pro¬ 
gram are aristocrats to the bone. Both 
were written as the result of the com¬ 
poser's visits to: first, Scotland in 1829; 
second, Italy in 1831. Consider Fingal's 
Cave from the pen of a 20-year-old! 
The tone painting from the very be¬ 
ginning is uncanny in its evocativeness: 
the Hebrides on Scotland's coast brood 
in wave-tossed desolation in the open¬ 
ing bassoon and low string theme. 
There is no story to learn about the 
Cave, only atmosphere to absorb and 
beautiful music to respond to. Of the 
latter, there is probably no better ex¬ 
ample in all Mendelssohn than the 
second theme's long-breathed melody 
which appears first in cellos, later with 
glowing enchantment in clarinets. 

It is a superb landscape, as impres¬ 
sive in its brevity as the full-scale sym¬ 
phony acknowledgment the composer 
tendered his Italian sojurn a couple of 
years later. Here, tone painting is con¬ 
fined to the slow movement, which 
pictures a religious procession moving 
with serious steps down a Naples 
street; and to the last movement, with 
its dance exuberance thrust along by 
saltarello and tarantella rhythms. For 
the remainder, there is the sheer ex¬ 
hilaration of pure symphonic imagery 
beginning with the first movement's 
bounding violin theme companioned 
by Mendelssohn's irrepressible re¬ 
peated wind chords, and including the 
third movement's gracious lyricism. 


The Orchestra records exclusively for London Records. 


To make your evenings more enjoyable and avoid disturbing our patrons, late-comers will not be seated 
while the performance is in progress. / The use of tape recorders or unauthorized cameras in Hollywood 
Bowl during any performance is strictly prohibited. / Photographs of individuals and crowds are often 
taken in public areas of Hollywood Bowl. Your use of a theater ticket constitutes acknowledgement of 
your willingness to appear in such photographs and releases Hollywood Bowl, its lessees, and all others 
from any liability resulting from use of such photographs. 


Concerto No. 3 in C major 
for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 26 

Sergei Prokofieff (1891-1953) 

Who would have thought a Russian 
enfant terrible would give the 20th 
century a piano concerto capable of 
achieving a firm position in the stand¬ 
ard repertoire? Certainly not the critics 
who, hearing Sergei Prokofieff in his 
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first American appearance in a piano 
recital in New York on November 20, 
1918, wrote of his music as "Russian 
chaos" and "Bolshevism in art." Ad¬ 
mittedly, the composer's penchant for 
using the piano as a percussive instru¬ 
ment and his music as the sounding 
board for dissonant diatribes and gro¬ 
tesque grimaces must have stabbed 
genteel ears and jolted refined nervous 
systems. But Prokofieff had a tool with 
which to buffer the aggressive shocks, 
namely, lyricism, and in the Third Con¬ 
certo he used it abundantly. 

The concerto was "under construc¬ 
tion" from 1916 to 1921, with at least 
some of its materials — the second 
movement's theme — dating back to 
1913. Prokofieff introduced the work 
in Chicago on December 16,1921, per¬ 
forming it with Frederick Stock and 
the Chicago Symphony, and ten days 
later played it under Albert Coates in 
New York. After Paris and London 
heard it in April of 1922, the work was 
on its way to becoming a stable-mate 
of the estimable war-horses by Liszt, 
Tchaikovsky and Rachmaninoff. No 
wonder. It is as grand musically and 
pianistically as any of the older works, 
and it has the advantage of being con¬ 
temporaneous, thoroughly individual 
and stimulating. 

Prokofieff's Russian lyricism reveals 
itself first in the slow introduction's 
opening solo clarinet theme, a spa¬ 
cious melody which is exploited mar¬ 
velously later. His cosmopolitan dyna¬ 
mism asserts itself in the agitated string 
figure that leads to the piano's entry 
on the movement's vital main theme. 
Single-fingered brilliance gives way to 
chordal onslaughts which in turn lead 
to an Orientalish second theme intro¬ 
duced by oboe accompanied by cas¬ 
tanets and pizzicato strings. After an 
expansive development of the intro¬ 
duction's clarinet melody, the piano 
takes the string figure that originally 
bound the introduction to the main 
theme, and with orchestra accumulat¬ 
ing, builds in a breathtaking plunge 
to a return of the main theme. The 
materials are repeated, and with the 
same linking figure sky-rocketing, 
the movement ends with a dazzling 
burst. The second movement's piquant 
marching theme and five variations 
are colorful and/or virtuosic; and they 
have the architectural solidity of the 
most securely built 19th century varia¬ 
tion edifices. For the finale, Prokofieff 
relies on his two natural resources, 
biting brilliance and melting (a little 
too melting?) lyricism, utilizing the 


former for a close that is hypnotic in 
its repeated, pounding intensity. 

"Daphnis and Chloe," 

Ballet Suite No. 2 

Maurice Ravel (1875-1937) 

Ballet was a primal force in the devel¬ 
opment of 20th century music and 
Serge Diaghilev the master mind of 
the movement. It was he who brought 
together for his Russian Ballet Russe 
the finest artists not only of the dance, 
but of scenic design, costume, and 
music. It was for the company's Paris 
seasons of 1910, '11 and '13 that Stra¬ 
vinsky wrote his trio of early master¬ 
pieces, Firebird, Petrouchka and The 
Rite of Spring. And for the non-Stra- 
vinskyian year of 1912, Ravel com¬ 
posed the music for Daphnis and 
Chloe. Daphnis was the French com¬ 
poser's single work for Diaghilev, but 
it encountered as much trouble as two 
or three might. When the score was 
completed, Diaghilev, not fully satis¬ 
fied, wanted to call off the project, 
and only after much persuasion by 
Ravel's publisher did he consent to 
mount the production. Rehearsals were 
sparring matches between choreogra¬ 
pher Michel Fokineand danseur Vaslav 
Nijinsky, the latter understandably 
edgy as he was at the same time in¬ 
volved as star and choreographer, 
also for Diaghilev, of Debussy's After¬ 
noon of a Faun, premiered a mere ten 
days before Daphnis. Further, concepts 
of the ballet's Greekness differed 
greatly: Ravel saw it through the eyes 
of the 18th century French painters; 
Diaghilev envisioned it as classical 
Hellenic art. And the dancers predict¬ 
ably had difficulties with the music's 
irregular rhythms. 

Not surprisingly, Daphnis was not a 
great success at its premiere in Paris 
on June 8,1912, nor, really, has it ever 
been in subsequent productions. But 
the score remains a flawless gem of 
Impressionistic art and is probably 
Ravel's supreme achievement. Day¬ 
break, the first part of the Second 
Suite, is a marvel of orchestral tone 
painting, bursting with warmth and 
light and the wonder of nature's 
awakening. The Pantomime section 
glows with the paganism of the lan¬ 
guorous flute solo, and the General 
Dance , even with its Rimsky-Korsakoff 
spicing, vibrates with true Ravelian vir¬ 
tuosity and brilliance... deliriously ex¬ 
citing music. 


JAMES LEVINE. In June 1971 James Levine 
made his Metropolitan Opera debut, con¬ 
ducting Tosca. His success was so great 
that the Metropolitan's General Manager 
Goeran Gentele and Musical Director 
Rafael Kubelik have engaged Levine to fill 
a newly created post, that of Principal Con¬ 
ductor, effective with the 1973/74 season. 
Born in Cincinnati in 1943, Levine made 
his debut as a concert pianist when he was 
10 playing Mendelssohn's Second Concerto 
with the Cincinnati Symphony. He studied 
piano with Rudolf Serkin and Rosina Lhe- 
vinne, and conducting with Jean Morel, 
Alfred Wallenstein, Max Rudolf and Fausto 
Cleva. George Szell invited him to the 
Cleveland Orchestra in 1964, first as an 
apprentice, then as assistant conductor — 
the youngest in that orchestra's history. 
Since then he has conducted virtually every 
leading symphony orchestra in this coun¬ 
try. Last summer he received overnight ac¬ 
claim through his last-minute substitutions 
for Istvan Kertesz at the opening concert 
of the Chicago Symphony's Ravinia Festival 
and for Zubin Mehta at three Hollywood 
Bowl programs. Levine has conducted op¬ 
eratic productions not only at the Met, but 
at the Greek Theatre and with the San 
Francisco and Welsh National Opera Com¬ 
panies as well. 

JOHN BROWNING has achieved a distin¬ 
guished international career, both as a re¬ 
citalist and soloist with the world's major 
orchestras. Within the past fifteen years 
he has made some twenty European tours, 
three of the Soviet Union and, this past 
season, his first tour of Japan. Born in 
Denver, Browning made his performing 
debut there playing Mozart's "Coronation" 
Concerto with the Denver Symphony when 
he was only ten. Shortly afterward, he 
moved to Los Angeles, where he studied 
with Lee Pattison while attending high 
school and later Occidental College. Even¬ 
tually he became a scholarship pupil of 
Rosina Lhevinne at Juilliard. In 1962, as 
part of the gala opening of New York's 
Lincoln Center, Browning was chosen to 
play the world premiere of Samuel Barber's 
Piano Concerto with Erich Leinsdorf and 
the Boston Symphony. The work received 
the Pulitzer Prize, and Browning subse¬ 
quently recorded the work, and has now 
performed it with leading orchestras 
throughput the world. In September and 
October of 1969, he was asked to perform 
in honor of the opening of Alice Tully 
Hall and the new Juilliard School of Music 
at Lincoln Center. Browning has made 
many recordings, and is the only pianist 
to record all five of Prokofieff's concertos. 
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LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 

Zubin Mehta, Music Director 


Saturday Evening 
September 9,1972, 8:30 p.m. 

JAMES LEVINE, Conducting 

MEN'S CHORUS OF THE 
ROGER WAGNER CHORALE 
Roger Wagner, Director 


Concert Performance 

RIGOLETTO 

An Opera in Three Acts 

by GIUSEPPE VERDI 

Libretto by Francesco Maria Piave 


characters of the opera 

(in order of appearance) 


The Duke of Mantua 
Borsa, A Courtier 
Countess Ceprano 
Rigoletto 
Marullo, A Courtier 
Count Ceprano 
Count Monterone 
Sparafucile 
Cilda 

Giovanna, her nurse 
A Page 
A Herald 

Maddalena , sister of Sparafucile 


JOSE CARRERAS, Tenor 
ROGER PATTERSON, Tenor 
CHRISTINE WEIDINGER, Soprano 
SHERRILL MILNES, Baritone 
ROGER WINELL, Baritone 
ARTHUR EDWARDS, Bass 
DOUGLAS LAWRENCE, Baritone 
JOHN MACURDY, Bass 
CAROL NEBLETT, Soprano 
CHRISTINE WEIDINGER, Soprano 
CHRISTINE WEIDINGER, Soprano 
ARTHUR EDWARDS, Baritone 
CLAUDINE CARLSON, Mezzo 


Place and Time: Mantua, Italy, in the sixteenth century 


ACT I 

Scene 1. A hall in the Ducal Palace, Mantua 

1. Prelude and Introduction 

Scena: Della mia bella incognita (Duke, Borsa) 

2. Ballata: Questa o quella (Duke) 

3. Minuetto and Scena: Partite?... Crudele! (Duke, Countess of 

Ceprano, Courtiers) Perigordino 

4. Scena and Chorus: Gran nuova! (Marullo, Courtiers, Duke, 

Rigoletto) 

Vendetta del pazzo! (Ceprano, Chorus, etc.) 
Tutto e festa, tutto e gioia (Duke, etc.) 

5. Scena: Ch'io gli parli (Monterone, etc.) 

Chorus: Oh tu che la festa audace hai turbato 

Scene 2. A street in front of Rigoletto's house 

6. Recitative and Scena: Quel vecchio maledivami! 

(Rigoletto, Sparafucile) 

7. Recitative and Scena: Pari siamo! (Rigoletto, Gilda) 

Duet: Deh non parlare al misero (Rigoletto, Gilda) 

8. Recitative: Giovanna, ho dei rimorsi (Gilda, Giovanni) 

Duet: Signor ne principe io lo vorrei (Gilda, Duke) 

9. Recitative and Aria: Caro nome che il mio cor (Gilda) 

10. Recitative and Finale: Silenzio ... all' opra (Borsa, Courtiers, 

Rigoletto) 

Chorus: Zitti, zitti moviamo a vendetta 

INTERMISSION 


ACT II Salon of the Ducal Palace 

11. Recitative and Aria: Ella mi fu rapita (Duke) 

Parmi veder le lagrime (Duke) 

Chorus: Scorrendo uniti remota via 
Aria: Possente amor mi chiama (Duke) 

12. Scena and Aria: Povero Rigoletto! (Marullo, Courtiers, 

Rigoletto) 

Cortigiani, vil razza dannata (Rigoletto) 

13. Recitative and Chorus: Mio padre! (Gilda, Rigoletto) 

14. Duet: Tutte le feste al tempio (Gilda, Rigoletto) 

Aria and Duet: Si, vendetta, tremenda vendetta 

(Rigoletto, Gilda) 

ACT III The Inn of Sparafucile 

15. Recitative and Canzone: E I'ami? (Rigoletto, Gilda) 

La donna e mobile (Duke) 

16. Quartet: Bella figlia dell' amore (Duke, Maddalena, Gilda, 

Rigoletto) 

17. Recitative: M'odi!. .. Ritorna a casa (Rigoletto, Gilda) 

18. Recitative, Trio and Storm: Ah piu non ragiono (Gilda) 

Somiglia un Apollo (Maddalena, 
Sparafucile, Gilda) 

19. Recitative: Della vendetta alfin giunge I'istante! 

(Rigoletto, Sparafucile) 

20. Recitative and Final Duet: Chi e mai in sua vece? 

(Rigoletto, Gilda) 


For performers' biographies, please see p. 20 


Hollywood Bowl Carillon Theme by Elinor Remick Warren. 

The Baldwin is the Official Piano of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 
The Orchestra records exclusively for London Records. 


To make your evenings more enjoyable and avoid disturbing our patrons, late-comers will not be seated while the performance is in progress. / The use of tape 
recorders or unauthorized cameras in Hollywood Bowl during any performance is strictly prohibited. / Photographs of individuals and crowds are often taken in 
public areas of Hollywood Bowl. Your use of a theater ticket constitutes acknowledgement of your willingness to appear in such photographs and releases 
Hollywood Bowl, its lessees, and all others from any liability resulting from use of such photographs. 
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TO OUR PATRONS... 


Louis Quilico, leading Canadian baritone who regularly appears 
at the world's great opera houses, has kindly consented to replace 
Sherrill Milnes as Rigoletto. Mr. Milnes has taken ill in London and, 
on doctor's orders, cancelled his upcoming engagements. 

Quilico, a long-time member of the New York City Opera, made a 
surprise debut at the Metropolitan Opera last season, replacing Thomas 
Stewart as Golaud in "Pell^as et Milisande" on short notice. During 
the 1972-73 season, Quilico will appear with the Met on a regular ba¬ 
sis. He studied at the Conservatoire de la Province de Quebec and at 
the Conservatory of San Cecilia in Rome. In 1959, Quilico made a tri¬ 
umphant debut at London's Covent Garden as Rigoletto, which led to 
engagements at leading opera houses throughout the world (including 
the Vienna State Opera, Moscow's Bolshoi Opera, the Teatro Colon in 
Buenos Aires, Palermo's Teatro Massimo, the Rome Opera, the Paris 
Opera, and the New York City Opera). A former winner of the Metro¬ 
politan Auditions of the Air, Quilico has also appeared extensively 
throughout North America, not only with the NYCO, but also with the 
opera companies of San Francisco, Pittsburgh, New Orleans, Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver. 

In the spring of 1969, he sang the title role in the New York 
City Opera's controversial new production of "Rigoletto," followed by 
a tour of the Soviet Union. During the following NYCO season Quilico 
appeared in a new production of "Pelldas et Melisande" with Patricia 
Brooks, and opposite Beverly Sills in the company's highly acclaimed 
new production of "Roberto Devereux." 

The cast for tonight's performance of "Rigoletto" now reads as 
follows (in order of their appearance): 


The Duke of Mantua 
Borsa, A Courtier 
Countess Ceprano 
Rigoletto 

Marullo, A Courtier 
Count Ceprano 
Count Monterone 
Sparafucile 
Gilda 

Giovanna, her nurse 
A Page 
A Herald 

Maddalena, sister of 


Jose Carreras 
Roger Patterson 
Christine Weidinger 
Louis Quilico 
Roger Winell 
Arthur Edwards 
Douglas Lawrence 
John Macurdy 
Carol Neblett 
Christine Weidinger 
Christine Weidinger 
Arthur Edwards 
Claudine Carlson 


Sparafucile 



















NOTES BY ORRIN HOWARD 


"Rigoletto" 

Giuseppe Verdi (1813-1901) 

The Opera 

A short Prelude, beginning with omi¬ 
nous brass, makes known the music 
associated throughout the opera with 
the curse placed on Rigoletto. 

ACT 1, SCENE 1. A large room in the 
Ducal palace. 

The grim mood of the Prelude 
changes to bright festiveness when the 
curtain rises on a party in session at 
the Duke's palace. The host enters with 
a courtier, Borsa, and confides that he 
is very interested in a young girl he 
has seen often at church. She is visited 
every night, he continues, by a myste¬ 
rious man. The Duke's attention at that 
moment is caught by a group of ladies, 
the most beautiful of which, he says, 
is Count Ceprano's wife. Borsa advises 
discretion, but the Duke, debonair and 
unconcerned, reveals his Don Juan 
philosophy in the lilting "Questa o 
quella. . .(This woman or that, for 
me are all the same), after which he 
entices the Countess away from under 
her husband's watchful eye. Rigoletto, 
the Duke's hunchbacked court jester, 
enters, and the Count is the first victim 
of his habitual bitterness. During the 
on-going activities, Marullo, a court¬ 
ier, informs his friends that Rigoletto 
has a mistress (Rigoletto's secret 
nightly visits, which have been ob¬ 
served, have produced this assump¬ 
tion). The Duke and Rigoletto return; 
the former complains that Ceprano is 
being a nuisance, the jester suggests 
cutting his head off. Ceprano, over¬ 
hearing, becomes hostile, then later 
plots with the courtiers to make Rigo- 
letto suffer for his maliciousness. The 
festivities, which have continued 
throughout the action, cease when 
Count Monterone comes on the scene, 
bitterly denouncing the Duke for com¬ 
promising his daughter. Rigoletto plies 
j the man with mocking pity; the Duke 
orders Monterone's arrest. As he is led 
away, he utters a curse, first on the 
Duke, then on Rigoletto, which leaves 
the jester cowering with terror. 

Scene 2. The end of a deserted street. 
At the left, Rigoletto's humble house 
with a small courtyard surrounded by 
a wall. To the right, a high wall of 
Ceprano's palace. It is night. 

Rigoletto, on his way home, is ac¬ 
costed by the underworld character, 
Sparafucile, who offers his professional 


services to dispose of the rival for the 
affections of the jester's (supposed) 
mistress. Rigoletto sends him on his 
way, but not before learning when he 
can be found. In a powerful soliloquy, 
he observes first that he and the assas¬ 
sin have much in common: "Pari 

siamo!_" (We are alike. I use my 

tongue, he uses his dagger). The 
thought of Monterone's curse comes 
to him; he broods over it and his lot 
in life, bitterly denouncing the Duke 
and his courtiers. The atmosphere, 
charged with dark despair, changes 
completely when he enters his court¬ 
yard and is greeted not by a mistress, 
but by his daughter, Gilda. There is a 
touching duet. Gilda, wholly (curi¬ 
ously) ignorant of her own and her 
father's background, plies him with 
questions, but gets no answers. Pa¬ 
thetically, he recalls her dead mother; 
the girl, overcome with sadness, prom¬ 
ises she will do as he asks and never 
leave the house. Rigoletto urges the 
nurse, Giovanna, to guard his daughter. 
A noise is heard outside, and when he 
goes out to the street to investigate, 
the Duke, disguised as a student, slips 
into the courtyard and hides. Rigo¬ 
letto's return and his ensuing conver¬ 
sation with Gilda enables the Duke to 
learn of the father-daughter relation¬ 
ship. After the jester leaves, as Gilda 
is confessing to Giovanna that she 
loves the man she met in church, he 
suddenly appears to the startled girl. 
Their extended love scene is inter¬ 
rupted by noises outside; the Duke 
leaves and Gilda muses on the (false) 
name of her beloved: "Caro nome 
(Dear name, which first awakened my 
heart). In the street, Rigoletto has met 
the courtiers who trick the jester into 
aiding them kidnap Gilda. Blindfolded 
and duped into thinking the victim is 
Countess Ceprano, Rigoletto does not 
learn until the deed is done that it is 
Gilda who is kidnapped. Tearing off 
his blindfold and seeing the awful evi¬ 
dence, he cries out in agony, "Ah, La 
maledizione!" (the curse). 

ACT II. The Ducal palace. 

The Duke, having returned to Gilda's 
house only to find her gone, sings a 
lament that has a surprising ring of 
sincerity: "Parmi veder le lagrime." 
His courtiers enter and describe the 
details of the abduction of Rigoletto's 
mistress, who is now in the palace. 
The deep emotions of a moment be¬ 
fore are replaced by lust, and the Duke 
rushes off to find her. Rigoletto enters 
and, learning of Gilda's whereabouts, 


curses the courtiers, then implores 
them to have pity on him. Suddenly 
Gilda rushes in, and left with herfather, 
tells how she fell in love with theyoung 
man she saw "Every Sunday at Church" 
(Tutte le feste al tempio). The touch¬ 
ing duet in which Rigoletto forgives 
Gilda is interrupted by Count Monte¬ 
rone who, being led to his execution, 
stops at a portrait of the Duke, lament¬ 
ing that his curse has not been effec¬ 
tive. At this, Rigoletto calls to him, 
"No, old man, you will be avenged:" 
"Si, vendetta, tremenda vendetta" 
(Yes, revenge, tremendous revenge), 
while Gilda begs him to spare the 
Duke. 

ACT III. Sparafucile's miserable inn at 
the bank of a river. 

Outside, Rigoletto and Gilda whis¬ 
per together: Yes, she will always love 
the Duke, she confesses, for, she says, 
he adores her. Rigoletto intends to 
prove the Duke's faithlessness. The two 
watch as the Duke, dressed as a cavalry 
officer, enters Sparafucile's inn. Justi¬ 
fying his cavalier attitude about love, 
he sings the flamboyant "La donna e 
mobile qual piuma al vento" (Woman 
is as capricious as a feather in the 
wind). Sparafucile's seductive sister, 
Maddalena, apparently the lure that 
brought the Duke there, slithers in and 
is wooed by him as Gilda and Rigo¬ 
letto watch from outside. The incom¬ 
parable Quartet that results portrays 
the emotion of each character with 
remarkable fidelity. Rigoletto sends 
Gilda off, and when she is gone he 
pays Sparafucile (a half installment) to 
kill the Duke and deliver the body in 
a sack. Maddelena, smitten by the 
Duke, and having learned of the busi¬ 
ness transaction, begs her brother to 
spare him and kill Rigoletto instead. 
He refuses, but agrees to murder any¬ 
one who should come to the inn be¬ 
fore midnight. Gilda, having secretly 
returned to the inn, overhears this 
agreement. Determined to save the 
Duke, Gilda enters the inn and is mur¬ 
dered. Sparafucile delivers the grue¬ 
some sack to Rigoletto who begins to 
drag it to the river when, horrified, he 
hears the voice of the Duke coming 
from the inn. Tearing open the sack, 
he finds Gilda, dying. Father and 
daughter bid each other a tragic fare¬ 
well; Gilda expires in Rigoletto's arms, 
and as the curtain falls, the hunchback 
cries out in anguish, "Gilda! My Gilda! 
She is dead! Ah, the curse," and falls 
on her lifeless body. 
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SHERRILL MILNES in 1965 made his Metro¬ 
politan Opera debut in Faust , and was al¬ 
most immediately catapulted into the posi¬ 
tion of that company's leading baritone. 
That same season he appeared with the 
Met in Pique Dame , Fidelio, Aida, Andrea 
Chenier and Un Ballo in Maschera. Since 
then, Milnes has appeared with major 
opera companies throughout the world. 
He was born into a highly musical family 
in a small farming town near Chicago, and 
quickly revealed exceptional musical tal¬ 
ents. While in high school, he won the 
State Music Contest in five separate cate¬ 
gories: tuba in the brass sextet, viola in 
the string quartet, concertmaster of the 
orchestra, first chair tuba in the band, and 
as vocal soloist. His first professional job 
was with the Chicago Symphony Chorus, 
which he augmented by singing in local 
churches and synagogues, giving voice les¬ 
sons, and singing small parts whenever 
they were available. Then in 1962 Milnes 
won a Ford Foundation Award, which 
brought with it appearances with the Pitts¬ 
burgh, San Antonio, Houston, Central City 
and Cincinnati Opera companies. His suc¬ 
cesses there led to his Metropolitan debut 
in 1965, and his present stature as one of 
the world's most distinguished baritones. 

CAROL NEBLETT. Since making her New 
York City Opera debut in March 1969 as 
Musetta in La Boheme , Carol Neblett has 
become one of the most sought-after of 
today's sopranos, garnering enthusiastic 
acclaim from critics and public alike in 
Europe, the Far East, the United States and, 
most recently, the Soviet Union. Born in 
California into a highly musical family, 
Miss Neblett studied both violin and piano 
as a child. While attending El Camino Col¬ 
lege, she studied voice with Gwendolyn 
Koldofsky and the late William Vennard, 
and later began lessons with Esther Andreas, 
who remains her mentor. Miss Neblett be¬ 
gan her professional career as a member 
of the Roger Wagner Chorale. While with 
the Chorale she had the opportunity to 
sing prominent solos during tours of North 
America, the Middle and Far East, and both 
Eastern and Western Europe. This led to 
her signing by impresario Sol Hurok, a 
subsequent audition with Julius Rudel, di¬ 
rector of the New York City Opera, and 
her present meteoric career with that com¬ 
pany. In addition to her many appearances 
with the City Opera, Miss Neblett main¬ 
tains a demanding concert, oratorio and 
symphony schedule. 

JOSE CARRERAS was born in 1946 in Bar¬ 
celona, where he received his musical 
education at the Conservatory. After grad¬ 
uation, Carreras made his professional 
operatic debut at Barcelona's Teatro del 
Liceo singing Ishmaele in Verdi's Nabucco 
opposite Cornell MacNeil in the title role. 
This led to leading tenor roles in operatic 
productions throughout Spain in 1970, in¬ 


cluding Gennaro in Donizetti's Lucrezia 
Borgia , this time opposite Montserrat Ca¬ 
balle in the title role. When Friihbeck de 
Burgos heard Carreras, he immediately en¬ 
gaged him for a performance of the Verdi 
Requiem in Madrid. During the past year, 
Carreras has sung in Faust , Luisa Miller and 
Rigoletto in Barcelona, Lucrezia Borgia and 
Lucia di Lammermoor with the Madrid 
Opera, / Lombardi for French television, 
Maria Stuarda in Paris, and Mefistofele at 
London's Royal Festival Hall. He made his 
debut with the New York City Opera in 
Madama Butterfly March 15 of this year. 

CLAUDINE CARLSON, now a resident of 
Los Angeles, was born in Paris and has 
sung throughout Europe, as well as in the 
Near East, Japan and South America. She 
appeared with the New York City Opera 
as Cornelia in Julius Caesar, with the Man¬ 
hattan Opera singing the title role in Mig- 
non , and with the Washington, D.C. Opera 
in Le Comte Ory. Gian Carlo Menotti chose 
her to sing the role of Mrs. Nolan in his 
production of The Medium both on stage 
and in the recently released Columbia re¬ 
cording. Miss Carlson frequently performs 
in Los Angeles; during the past year she 
appeared with Roger Wagner's Los Angeles 
Master Chorale at the Music Center Pavil¬ 
ion as a soloist in both Verdi's Requiem 
and Beethoven's Missa Solemnis, and on 
the County Art Museum's Monday Eve¬ 
ning Concert series singing works by Ives, 
Debussy, and Michael Colgrass. She was 
an artist-in-residence at the Claremont Mu¬ 
sic Festival this June and July. Her future 
engagements include the role of Suzuki in 
Madama Butterfly at the opening night of 
the Portland Opera's 1972-73 season. 

CHRISTINE WEIDINGER won first prize in 
this year's Metropolitan Opera National 
Auditions. This summer she has been per¬ 
forming with the Central City Opera in 
Colorado, where she sang the role of 
Cherubino in Mozart's Marriage of Figaro. 
Currently a student of David Scott at San 
Fernando Valley State College, Miss Weid- 
inger will make her Metropolitan Opera 
debut during the coming season as Musetta 
in La Boheme. 

ARTHUR EDWARDS made his Hollywood 
Bowl debut in 1949 in La Traviata as the 
Marquis. He has been associated with the 
Roger Wagner Chorale since 1952 and 
with the Los Angeles Master Chorale since 
its inception in 1964. With the former, he 
has made eight tours, including trips to 
Europe, the Near East, Latin America and 
Japan, and at various times served as cho¬ 
rister, annotator, soloist and organist; for 
the Master Chorale he serves as chorister, 
annotator and production assistant. Re¬ 
cently Edwards has sung the role of Meli- 
tone in La Forza del Destino with the 
Seattle Opera and the title role in Falstaff 
at UCLA under the direction of Jan Popper. 


DOUGLAS LAWRENCE is a Los Angeles 
native who has made an enviable repu¬ 
tation both locally and abroad as a teacher 
of voice and choral singing and as a per¬ 
former of leading roles from the operatic 
and sacred literature. He has also served 
as associate conductor of the Chamber 
Singers at USC, where he earned his mas¬ 
ter's degree, as a prominent singer in 
Hollywood's television studios, and re¬ 
cently toured Western Europe and Israel 
for the U.S. State Department. In 1971 
Lawrence sang in the West Coast premiere 
of Penderecki's Cosmogony with Zubin 
Mehta and the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
at the Music Center. 

JOHN MACURDY has sung nearly forty 
roles with the Metropolitan Opera since 
he joined the company ten years ago. 
After several years study with Boris Gol¬ 
dovsky, Macurdy was awarded a contract 
with the Santa Fe Opera in 1958, soon 
afterward joined the New York City Opera, 
and in 1961 was signed for both the San 
Francisco Spring Opera and its parent San 
Francisco Opera Company. The following 
year he joined the Met, where he has sung 
leading bass roles in such works as Don 
Giovanni , Der Freischutz, Fidelio , Romeo 
et Juliette , La Boheme , Aida , Tristan and 
Isolde , and Die Meistersinger. Besides ap¬ 
pearing with most of the major American 
opera companies, Macurdy has sung with 
the orchestras of Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, and Detroit. 

ROGER PATTERSON, a native of Southern 
California, won the Western Regional Met¬ 
ropolitan Opera Auditions earlier this year, 
and was a top prize-winner in the ensuing 
National Met Auditions in New York. 
Patterson has studied voice for the past 
three years with Dr. David Scott at San 
Fernando Valley State College, where he 
has performed the roles of Don Jose in 
Carmen , Luigi in II Tabarro, Ferrando in 
Cos/ fan tutte, and Fenton in Falstaff. He 
has appeared in three previous Bowl con¬ 
certs this season: in John Green's "Con¬ 
cert in the Park" July 8, at the gala opening 
night performance of Aida July 11, and 
as tenor soloist in Beethoven's Ninth Sym¬ 
phony July 22. 

ROGER WINELL, a finalist in the 1971 Met¬ 
ropolitan Opera Western Regional Audi¬ 
tions, earned his bachelor of music degree 
at the University of Kansas, and his master's 
at USC in opera performance. He has toured 
the United States with the Roger Wagner 
Chorale, Europe with the Festival Theatre 
USC-USA group, Germany for the U.S. 
State Department, and Iceland, Greenland, 
Newfoundland and Labrador with a USO 
production of The Music Man. In addition, 
he has appeared at the Edinburgh Festival, 
the Holland Festival, on BBC and Scottish 
television, and with the Santa Fe and San 
Diego opera companies. 





Lukas Foss 



Marathons: 

3 for Good Measure 

Fifteen hours of great music. Five of 
Baroque music on August 9. Five of 
Beethoven on August 23. And five of 
Stravinsky on September 6. Priced at 
$1.50 for any seat in the Bowl. It's the 
greatest musical bargain in the city. 
Or anywhere else, for that matter. 

Once again the Los Angeles Philhar¬ 
monic sponsors three five-hour music 
marathons themed to a single style or 
composer. These friendly, relaxed, in¬ 
formal affairs provide audiences of all 
ages with excellent opportunities to 
become acquainted with large quan¬ 
tities of great music under congenial 
circumstances. 

Performers include a remarkable as¬ 
semblage of largely youthful talent, 
including members of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. Last summer's sensa¬ 
tion, composer-conductor-pianist Lu¬ 
kas Foss, will again supervise thisyear's 
programs. Foss has taken the Bowl's 
marathon concept and popularized it 
in New York during the past season. 
Similar ventures have been reported 
as far away as Japan, Italy and Israel. 

But the Bowl's marathons remain 
unique. Enthused Karen Monson in the 
Los Angeles Herald-Examiner: "These 
summer marathons at Hollywood 
Bowl are pleasant things, they really 
are. Take the second one, the Mozart 
Mini-Marathon, that was held Wed¬ 
nesday evening. People enjoyed it. 
The intent ones who sat reading until 
it was too dark enjoyed it. The sun- 
worshippers in see-through clothes 
and no shoes enjoyed it. The children 
probably enjoyed it — even those few 
who screamed. The picnickers with 
their fruit and cold drinks enjoyed it 
. . . The instrumentalists seemed as 
pleased as everyone else. It was an 
evening to sit back and relax, to let 
the music grab your attention some¬ 
times, or let it just float by as the tem¬ 
perature cooled. The atmosphere is 


wonderfully informal; as I said before, 
the Bowl should be like this more of 
the time." 

The concerts begin at 6 p.m. and 
last until around 11. You can come 
when you like and stay as long as you 
like. Wander around the Bowl grounds. 
Relax and enjoy the unrivaled com¬ 
bination of congenial friends, bucolic 
surroundings, and superb music, su¬ 
perbly performed. 

Los Angeles Times '."a nicer, more 
progressive format couldn't happen to 
the huge outdoor concert arena." □ 


THE PLEASURES OF THE PALATE: Din¬ 
ing and Wining at Hollywood Bowl, 
and After. 

Dinner at Hollywood Bowl's Small 
World Patio Restaurant will be more 
of a treat than ever before this sum¬ 
mer. Especially for Early Birds. So come 
early. Park with ease. Relax. Take the 
time to enjoy a leisurely glass of wine, 
complimentary with your dinner be¬ 
tween 5 and 6:30. Watch our old- 
time movies, shown 'til 7 P.M. And 
order something special from the in¬ 
ternational gourmet menu. Buffet en¬ 
trees like Baron of Beef, Chicken a la 
Kiev, Cannelloni Genovese, Shrimp 
Creole and Virginia-baked ham. 
Scrumptious pastries. 

Or plan the perfect picnic. You can 
reserve it by phone: Call 87-MUSIC, 
and let Small World fix you a tradi¬ 
tional Hollywood Bowl box supper 
with all the trimmings. Enjoy it in any 
of the Bowl's lovely picnic areas or 
right in your seats. Hollywood Bowl's 
Small World also offers an extensive 
selection of wines, beers and cham¬ 
pagne. And after the concert, why not 
drive to Small World's charming res¬ 
taurant at 1629 N. Cahuenga Blvd. (V 2 
block south of Hollywood Blvd.), and 
enjoy the delicious champagne supper 
which is served until midnight. It costs 
only $3.25 (including champagne) and, 
who knows, you may even spot some 
of the Bowl's celebrity performers at 
an adjoining table. 


TOSHIBA 

In Touch With Tomorrow 



Toshiba Electronic oven 
features large oven capacity 
, with dual timer, automatic 
shut-off, and new safety 
interlock system. 


martineFs 

EXECUTIVE GIFTS AND APPLIANCES 
8257 BEVERLY BLVD., LOS ANGELES 
OL 1-2800 • OL 2-1215 • ST 7-0071 


















Irwin Parnes presents 
By Arrangement With Clyde Baldschun 

DIRECT FROM 
3 SOLD OUT TOURS OF 
AUSTRALIA, EUROPE, 

NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 

NATIONAL DANCE 
COMPANY OF MEXICO 

in 

“Fiesta Folklorico” 

Choreographer: Silvia Lozano, 
Aztlan de Mexico 

MAGNIFICENTLY COSTUMED BALLET 
OF 50 & MEXICO CITY MARIACHI, 
VERACRUZ JOROCHO, 

JALISCO MARIMBA BANDS 

10 DAYS ONLY: THURS. AUG. 31 THROUGH 
SAT. SEPT. 9 at 8 P.M. 

PILGRIMAGE THEATRE 

Tickets $5.50, 3.50, 2.50: 

Children Under 12 Half Price: 

On Sale Hollywood Bowl Box Office, 
Mutual & Liberty Agencies, 

Ticketron Outlets 


TAKE HOME THE BOWL 

London Records has just released a 
superb new stereophonic recording of 
Hits from Hollywood Bowl. Zubin 
Mehta and the Los Angeles Philhar¬ 
monic playing the same favorites you 
have enjoyed time and again at the 
Bowl. Ravel's Bolero. Tchaikovsky's 
March Slave. Suppe's Poet and Peasant 
Overture. The Preludes to Acts I and 
IV from Bizet's Carmen. And the Over¬ 
ture to Verdi's La Forza del destino. 

All with the unsurpassed combina¬ 
tion of brilliant performance and vivid 
sound we have come to associate with 
the partnership of Mehta, the Philhar¬ 
monic and London Records. And the 
album even includes an appreciative, 
engaging retrospective of the Philhar¬ 
monic's 50 years at the Bowl. 

So don't leave the Bowl empty- 
handed. Even when you're unable to 
be here, you can now recapture the 
Bowl's festive atmosphere in the priva¬ 
cy of your own home. Simply pick up 
a copy of this spectacular new record¬ 
ing before you leave the Bowl tonight. 

And enjoy! 



All Lines 
Lead to 

Hollywood Bowl 

Avoid the rush to the Bowl this sum¬ 
mer. Park in Hollywood, enjoy a lei¬ 
surely dinner, and ride any RTD 
Starliner bus marked "Hollywood 
Bowl" right to the Bowl's main ticket 
concourse. 

Come early and bring a picnic din¬ 
ner, or call 87-MUSIC and reserve your 
picnic dinner at the Bowl, a special 
box supper from the Small World Patio 
Restaurant. Either way, there's wine 
and beer available at the Bowl for your 
added convenience and enjoyment. 

Starliner shuttle buses leave from 
marked bus stops in Hollywood, on 
Hollywood Boulevard from Gower to 
Highland Avenues, and on Highland 
Avenue between Santa Monica Boule¬ 
vard and the Bowl. 

For complete Starliner information, 
call the RTD at 747-4455. 
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LOS ANGELES 
PHILHARMONIC 

ORCHESTRA (FOUNDED 1919) 

ZUBIN MEHTA, Music Director 


GERHARD SAMUEL, 

Associate Conductor 

WILLIAM KRAFT, 

Assistant Conductor 


1st violins 

David Frisina 
Concertmaster 
Irving Geller 
Assistant 
Concertmaster 
Otis Igelman 
Glenn Swan 
Manuel Newman 
Mark Kramer 
Lily Mahler 
Tze Koong Wang 
Haig Balian 
Charlotte Sax 
Richard Leshin 
Myrtle Beach 
Robert Witte 
William Heffernan 
Albert Karmazyn 

2nd violins 

Harold Dicterow* 
Jeanne Aiken 
Robert Korda 
Jack Gootkin 
Lori Ulanova 
Fred Broders 
Janet DeLancey 
Roy Tanabe 
Barbara Durant 
William Rankin 
Clarence Schubring 
Michael Nutt 
Alex Bottero 
Carlo Spiga 
Olga Balogh 
Eliot Chapo 

violas 

Jan Hlinka* 

Alan de Veritch 
Armand Roth 
Albert Falkove 
Irving Manning 
Arthur Royval 
Sidney Fagatt 
Jerry Epstein 
George Serulnic 
Charles Lorton 
Susan Winterbottom 


cellos 

Kurt Reher* 

Nino Rosso 
E. Vance Beach 
Edwin Geber 
Howard Coif, Jr. 

Karl Rossner 
Phyllis Ross 
Wladyslaw Przybyla 
Gabriel Jellen 
Don Cole 
Mary L. Zeyen 
Daniel Rothmuller 

basses 

Richard Kelley , Sr.* 
Harold Brown 
Elmer Heintzelman 
William Torello 
Richard D. Kelley, Jr. 
Frank Granato 
Milton Nadel 
Ami Heiderich 
Emilio De Palma 
Dennis Trembly 

flutes 

Roger Stevens** 
Anne Diener Giles** 
Roland Moritz 
Miles Zentner 

piccolo 

Miles Zentner 

oboes 

Bert Gassman** 
Barbara Winters** 
Donald Muggeridge 
William Kosinski 

english horn 

William Kosinski 

clarinets 

Kalman Bloch** 
Michele Zukovsky** 
Merritt Buxbaum 
Franklyn Stokes 

bass clarinet 

Franklyn Stokes 

e-flat clarinet 

Merritt Buxbaum 


administration: 


bassoons 

David Breidenthal** 

Alan Goodman** 

Walter Ritchie 
Frederic Dutton 

contrabassoon 

Frederic Dutton 

horns 

Sinclair Lott** 

Henry Sigismonti** 

Ralph Pyle 
George Price 
Hyman Markowitz 
Robert Watt 

trumpets 

Robert Di Vail* 

Irving Bush 
Thomas Stevens*** 

Mario Guarneri 

trombones 

Byron Peebles** 

H. Dennis Smith** 

Herbert Ausman 

bass trombone 

Jeffrey Reynolds 

tuba 

Roger Bobo 

timpani 

William Kraft* 

Mitchell Peters 

percussion 

Walter Goodwin 
Charles DeLancey 
Mitchell Peters 

harps 

Stanley Chaloupka 
Paula Schertzinger 

piano 

Shibley Boyes 

librarian 

SuneJohnson 

personnel 

manager 

Joseph Fishman 

stage 

manager 

George Coble 

*Principal 
**Co-Principal 
***Associate Principal 


ERNEST FLEISCHMANN, Executive Director 
JAYE RUBANOFF, Orchestra Manager 
ROBERT MATHEWS, Business Manager 

ARTHUR DEWEY, Controller 
JAY HEIFETZ, Promotion Manager 
DIETER JACOBY, Ticket Manager 


MARGERY 

MacKAY 

MEZZO-SOPRANO 



Singing voice of the Mother 
Abbess in the film “Sound of 
Music” and a member of the 
voice faculty of the University 
of Texas, Austin, announces 
she will begin teaching privately 
August 1 in the studio of 
Ruth Miller Chamlee, 

8118 Hollywood Boulevard 



656-2920 or 666-1568 
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NEW STARS 
OVER 

HOLLYWOOD 



World Headquarters 
Los Angeles, California 


Southern California Symphony- 
Hollywood Bowl Association 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 1971-1972 

DIRECTORS 

H. Russell Smith, Chairman of the Board 

John Connell, President 

Z. Wayne Griffin, First Vice President 

Mrs. George S. Behrendt, Vice President 

Lloyd E. Rigler, Vice President 

Matthew W. Kanin, Treasurer 

James B. Isaacs, Secretary 

Robert F. Blumofe 

Russell S. Bock 

Edward W. Carter 

Mrs. Stewart S. Granger 

Fred L. Hartley 

Richard Hotaling 

John F. Hotchkis 

Dr. Hart Isaacs 

Bronislaw Kaper 

Mrs. William Worth Kemps 

Joseph B. Koepfli 

Frederick G. Larkin, Jr. 

Emmett McGaughey 
Chauncey J. Medberry III 
Mrs. Joan Yates Palevsky 
Dr. Simon Ramo 
Mrs. George Vernon Russell 
William T. Sesnon, Jr. 

Edward K. Zuckerman 


LIFE MEMBERS 

Honorary Life Chairman of the Board 

Mrs. Norman Chandler 

President Emeritus 

C. E. Toberman 

Dr. Robert J. Bernard 


HONORARY MEMBERS 

Jack Benny 
Richard Crooks 
Jascha Heifetz 
Danny Kaye 
Gregor Piatigorsky 
Meredith Willson 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mahlon E. Arnett 
Mrs. Lemuel E. Bancroft 
F. Marion Banks 
Harry M. Bardt 
Dr. Arnold O. Beckman 
Dr. Grant Beglarian 
Samuel F. Bowlby 
Asa V. Call 
Walter W. Candy, Jr. 
Norman Chandler 
Dr. Richard M. Clowes 
Hon. Ernest E. Debs 
Mrs. Warren M. Dorn 
Terrell Drinkwater 
Charles E. Ducommun 
Ralph Edwards 
John Anson Ford 
Mrs. Edgar Lee Fraser 
Arthur Gaudi 


George F. Getty II 
William C. Hartshorn 

George R. Hearst, Jr. 
Harold M. Hecht 
Jack Horton 
Mrs. Preston Hotchkis 
Thomas V. Jones 
Dr. Raymond Kendall 
Dr. Vern O. Knudsen 
Ernest J. Loebbecke 
Charles Luckman 
John A. McCone 
Glen McDaniel 
Thomas J. McDermott, Sr. 
Dr. Franklin D. Murphy 
Mrs. Lloyd Stevens Nix 
Clair L. Peck, Jr. 

Neil Petree 
Dr. Mel Powell 


Mrs. Frank A. Rhodes, Jr. 

Walter H. Rubsamen 

Mrs. Henry Salvatori 

Thomas Sarnoff 

Robert J. Stevenson 

Robert P. Strub 

Mrs. Frederick H. Sturdy 

R. Parker Sullivan 

Mrs. Charles B. Thornton 

Clifford Tweter 

Frank Vitale 

Harry J. Volk 

Richard R. Von Hagen 

Mrs. Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr. 

Lew R. Wasserman 

John K. West 

Dr. John Cree Wilson, Jr. 













































Birthday Thoughts and 
Birthday Wishes 

I T IS DIFFICULT for me to realize that this is already 
the fourth season's programs in the Bowl for which 
I bear responsibility. Difficult, because it often seems 
as though I arrived here only yesterday, but also ex¬ 
citing and rewarding, because I feel privileged indeed 
to be associated with so important a landmark in Cal¬ 
ifornia's cultural history as the Bowl's 50th birthday. 

For this season's opening concert it would have 
been tantalizingly simple merely to have repeated the 
program of that first evening, July 11, 1922, when the 
bearded, efficient, genial Alfred Hertz began by con¬ 
ducting the Los Angeles Philharmonic in Wagner's 
Rienzi Overture. Appropriate, perhaps, but hardly 
sufficiently festive. No doubt the critical establish¬ 
ment would have nodded approval if we had com¬ 
missioned one or two pieces for the occasion from 
one or two living composers. I do not, however, be¬ 
lieve that, in this day and age, when great orchestras 
everywhere are fighting for financial survival, it is 
right for them to pay out the considerable sums in¬ 
volved in commissioning new music. That, I would 
submit, is the responsibility of those — such as pub¬ 
lishers, commercial managements and impresarios— 
whose objectives are to wrest a pretty pecuniary 
profit from their professional activities in music, or 
those in our government — state or federal—who 
are elected (and whom we pay) not only to help us 
run our lives in orderly fashion, but also to help ad¬ 
vance the course of our civilization. Let us hope that 
well before another 50 years have elapsed, the Phil¬ 
harmonic and the Bowl will be given the means to 
invite the creation of new works from composers 
able to stimulate, thrill, move, entertain, amuse, up¬ 
lift, enlighten our audiences in those wonderful and 
mysterious ways that music, and only music, is able 
to communicate to people of all ages, races, national¬ 
ities. 

For this 50th birthday celebration, it seemed as 
wrong to repeat, as it seemed to present something 
entirely new (New Music will have its Day on July 
26 — don't miss it!). Rather, the occasion called for 
a work that is joyful, dramatic, monumental even, 
one that is not part of our everyday live musical fare, 
but popular nonetheless, and one that by its nature, 
and through at least some of its performers, could 
tell our audiences something about where we may 
be going. Mahler's Eighth Symphony (The "Symphony 
of a Thousand") might possibly have been such a 


work. Verdi's Aida is another. After all, it was written 
for a celebration. And, by casting in the title role a 
gifted young American singer making her operatic 
debut here, and inviting an equally gifted young 
American musician (whom we admired so much 
when he came to the Bowl for the first time last year) 
to conduct it, we are trying to tell our audiences that, 
more than ever, the Bowl believes in the future of 
music, in new, youthful, exciting talent, as well as in 
the accomplishments of those great, wise and mature 
artists whose performances provide a constant inspir¬ 
ation for the younger generation. We are also using 
Aida and Rigoletto (like Traviata and Fledermaus last 
summer) to say to you that the Bowl is a place where 
opera can be brought back to an opera-deprived Los 
Angeles public — even though, for the present, finan¬ 
cial and technical limitations confine us to concert 
performances of opera. But if the demand can really 
be shown to exist, we shall surely have to stage opera 
again in the Bowl, making the best possible use of its 
natural surroundings, and turn this glorious amphi¬ 
theatre into California's Verona. For this we need au¬ 
diences, huge ones, and money, lots of it. 

Let us therefore use this 50th birthday season to 
plant the seeds for a unique open-air operatic tradi¬ 
tion at the Bowl. Let us also use it, through what we 
hope is a season offering rich variety, enjoyment and 
stimulus to the widest possible public, to say a very 
warm and sincere "thank you" to our audiences for 
their support and encouragement. Abler pens than 
mine have chronicled the achievements of groups 
of unselfish, public-spirited citizens (among whom 
some uniquely determined and able ladies were es¬ 
pecially prominent) in guiding the Bowl through 
trials, tribulations and triumphs. The gratitude of 
every citizen is their due. Let us also not forget the 
tremendous help, in cash and kind, the Bowl receives 
from the County's elected officials and their staffs; 
the enthusiasm, loyalty, and sheer hard labor of all 
those who work behind the scenes — stage hands, 
electricians, operations personnel, and countless 
others — who contribute so much to make the Bowl 
a place for everyone to enjoy. And then, there are 
those movers of mountains, the Hollywood Bowl 
Volunteers, whose selfless devotion is one of the 
happiest and most constructive examples of truly 
democratic voluntary work in action — volunteer 
activity that benefits literally hundreds of thousands 
of people of all ages, races and creeds. The list, of 
course, could continue into virtual infinity. However, 
everyone included in it has one thing in common: 
their most cherished reward is the true enjoyment of 
our audiences. That, then, is the Bowl's 50th birthday 
wish to you: enjoy yourselves, truly. 



Ernest Fleischmann 

Executive Director , Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Artistic Director , Hollywood Bowl 
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Parking Made Easier: 
Important Information 

Parking at Hollywood Bowl is easier 
than ever before during this summer's 
50th Birthday Superseason. 

For the first time, you can reach the 
Bowl from both the Hollywood and 
Ventura Freeways. You'll avoid traffic 
on Bowl nights because we've made 
available Universal Studio's roomy, 
well-lit lot on the corner of Barham 
Boulevard and Forest Lawn Drive, 
right up the street from Warner Broth¬ 
ers. The lot holds more than 1,000 cars 
and is only a two minute drive from 
either the Hollywood or Ventura Free¬ 
way, and less than a ten minute ride 
to the Bowl. 

For just $1, you can park at the Bar¬ 
ham Boulevard lot and ride our free 
shuttle bus to the Bowl (that's a saving 
of as much as 50% over parking at the 
Bowl itself). You'll avoid traffic on your 
way to and from the Bowl, and our 
free shuttle bus will take you right to 
the Bowl's Box Office Concourse. After 
the concert, the bus will pick you up 
and you'll be one of the first people 
in your car and back on the road. 
What could be easier? 

Beginning at 6 P.M. each concert 
evening, a shuttle bus will leave the 
Universal lot every ten minutes right 
up to the 8:30 P.M. curtain. After the 
concert, just look for the buses marked 
"Universal Shuttle" at the bus island 
in the middle of Highland Avenue. 
The last bus leaves twenty minutes 
after the end of each concert (for 
shuttle bus information on non-PhiJ- 
harmonic evenings, or for concerts 
starting earlier than 8:30 P.M., please 
call 87-MUSIC). 

To reach the Barham Boulevard lot: 
Southbound on the Hollywood Free¬ 
way: Take the Barham Boulevard off¬ 
ramp. Turn left on Barham and drive 
over the hill. Turn left into lot at the 
intersection of Forest Lawn Drive. 
Northbound on the Hollywood Free¬ 
way: Take the Barham Boulevard off¬ 
ramp. Turn right on Barham and drive 
over the hill. Turn left into lot at the 
intersection of Forest Lawn Drive. 
Eastbound on the Ventura Freeway: 
Take the Pass Avenue off-ramp. Turn 
right on Pass. Pass will merge into 
Olive Avenue. Continue down Olive 
past Warner Brothers. Turn right into 
lot at the intersection of Forest Lawn 
Drive and Barham Boulevard. 
Westbound on the Ventura Freeway: 
Take the Cordova Street off-ramp. 
Turn left on Cordova to Olive Avenue. 


Turn right on Olive and continue 
down Olive past Warner Brothers. 
Turn right into lot at the intersection 
of Forest Lawn Drive and Barham Blvd. 


Aircraft Message 

"The sweet sound of a smooth running 
aircraft engine may be music to the ears 
of a pilot, but to the ears of a music lover 
attempting to enjoy the concerts presented 
at the Hollywood Bowl, it is a most distract¬ 
ing noise," the FAA has cautioned pilots. 

In a press release, the FAA pointed out, 
"Cooperation with others, in this case, mu¬ 
sic lovers, can enhance the public image 
of pilots. The traditional values airmen 
place on discipline and the rights of others 
can now serve as well to make friends in 
the music world — simply by avoiding 
flights over the Hollywood Bowl when 
there is a concert." 

"What is really needed," emphasized 
Arvin O. Basnight, director of the FAA's 
Western Region, "is a sense of discipline 
on the part of all pilots — a discipline that 
respects the rights of others to enjoy the 
Hollywood Bowl just as they enjoy the 
right to fly. Please ask your fellow pilots 
to respect the red searchlight beams that 
crisscross the exact location of the concert." 


Hollywood Bowl 
Production Staff 


Master Carpenter 

GEORGE COBLE 

Master of 
Properties 

WILLIAM WILSON 

Master Electrician 

MONTE C. BROWN 

Master 

Audio-Video 

FRANKSUPAK 

Sound Consultant 

RICHARD GUY 

Assistant 

Electrician 

ROBERT SOCKOLICH 

Assistant 

Audio-Video 

GEORGE VELMER 

Stage Manager 

MARK FERBER 

Superintendent of 
Hollywood Bowl 
Operations 

PATTON S. MOORE 

Box Office 
Treasurer 

E. EDWARD FISHER 

Supervisor , 
Information 
Service 

LORETTA SULLI 
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Performances on the Box Office Plaza: 9:30 and 10:30 am 
Weekdays (Monday through Friday) July 17 - August 25 

Open House Master of Ceremonies Rob Bowers 
with Songs & Stories 


JULY 17-21 


Tony Urbano Puppet Co.—“The Three Wishes’’ 
Flamenco Talavera-Spanish Dancing Stars 
& Guitarist Clark Allen 
The Storytellers: Al and Luane 


JULY 24-28 


Ewe African Ensemble—Songs & Dances from Ghana 
Punchinello Players—Musical Theatre & Games 
Michael Goodrow—“Singalong” 


JULY 31-AUG. 4 


Elisabeth Waldo’s Pan American Ensemble 
“The Silver Bear”, from stories by Leo Tolstoy, 
directed by Rob Bowers 
\ Chalk Talk: Cartoons by Gary Goddard & Tony Jenkins 


AUG. 7-11 


Tell Tale Theatre—directed by Jeremy Blahnik of the 
Mark Taper Forum 

John Arnold Ford’s Comic Opera Theatre 


AUG. 14-18 


Los Angeles Dance Theatre—Dance Encounter II 
Sonny Criss’ Jazz Quartet: a Child’s Introduction to Jazz 
Art Workshop—“The Young Masters” & Jack McCorkle 


AUG. 21-25 


Bob Baker Marionette Theatre—“Fiesta” 

I East West Players—“Juan”, a Filipino Folk Story 
; Jr. Ballet USA—“Horse ’N Around”, a Cowboy Ballet 


FOR RESER^&TIBRFS 

For your convenience, we will accept preliminary reservations by phone. Please call JOAN 
REYNOLDS at 626-5781, Ext. 626 or 627. 


A group consists of 10 or more. Reservations for Individuals will assure space on Mons., 
Tues., Thurs., & Fris. only. No reservations Weds. Due to numerous requests, groups will be 
limited to 2 visits. If there is room, we will be happy to accept additional dates. 

PARENTS ."Special this summer! Wednesdays of each week will be set aside for you 
and your chlidren. No group reservations will be accepted on this day. 


Bring a Picnic and 

BE ©UR ©UEST 

every Monday-Friday, 9:30 to 12 noon at a 

Rehearsal of the 

LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 


CHILDREN: Bring your parents to the Philharmonic’s August 2 Family Picnic Concert at 
the Bowl. MARGARET HARRIS conducts, starting at 7:30 pm. Or for information on special 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL 50th BIRTHDAY CONCERTS for you and your parents, call 87-MUSIC. 


1972 Open House at the Bowl 

AOMSSSIBRF FREE 


















CONCERTS ON THE GREEN 

Ten years ago, there began an annual Outdoor Chamber Music 
Series under the aegis of the Bureau of Music of the Los An¬ 
geles Municipal Arts Department, and called "Concerts on the 
Green" because of their location in the verdure of Barnsdall 
Park, 4800 Hollywood Blvd. (just west of Vermont). There is 
no admission charge. 

An especially pleasurable program has been selected for 
this tenth anniversary celebration. Employing brass, wood¬ 
wind and string ensembles whose personnel is composed of 
the finest professional musicians in the Los Angeles area, with 
an occasional novelty group for variety, the series has grown 
in stature and has become a never-to-be-missed experience 
for lovers of chamber music. 

The 4:30 p.m. concerts are presented on consecutive Sun¬ 
days during the summer months. Because of the landscaping 
in progress, most of the programs will be held in the new Mu¬ 
nicipal Art Gallery Theatre in Barnsdall Park, which has a seat¬ 
ing capacity of only 299. Early arrival is suggested. 

The 1972 season is as follows: 

July 9 — Elisabeth Waldo Folklorico Ensemble.* 

July 16— U.C.L.A. Woodwind Ensemble, Clarence Sawhill, 
director.* 

July 23 — Laurindo Almeida and Deltra Eamon — 
voice and guitar. 

July 30 — Goldsmith — De Veritch Trio.* 

August 6 — Mallory Chamber Soloists.* 

August 13 — Los Angeles Baroque Players.* 

August 20— Bureau of Music String Orchestra from the 
Pops Symphony, Paul Senia, conductor, with 
Owen Brady, guest organ soloist.* 

August 27 — "Artists of the Future" winners' Choral Concert.* 
Sept. 3 — U.C.L.A. Brass Ensemble, Clarence Sawhill, 
director.* 

Sept. 10 — Goldsmith String Quartet.* 

Sept. 17 — Wakito Koto Ensemble.* 

Sept. 24 — The Concertante Ensemble.* 

Oct. 1 — Bud Shank Quintet. (Improvisations.) 

Oct. 8 — The Shanley Virtuosi.* 

* Admittance will be limited to the seating capacity of the 
theatre. 
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These great people can entertain you, 
inforrnyou, outrage you, inspire you. 


THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE 
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Announcing an exciting new service for busy people 
who just don’t have the time to do all the reading they want to. 

The Superscope Cassette Library of 

The Spoken Word. 


y 
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More than 100 selections to bring new enrichment into your life 

The Library offers more than 100 Library selections to choose 
from with tape cassette recordings of the actual voices and words of 
men and women like—Carl Sandberg, Dylan Thomas, Truman Capote, 
Johnny Unitas, Boris Karloff, Claire Bloom, Julie Harris, Arthur Born- 
stein, Aldous Huxley, Frank Lloyd Wright, Paul Erlich, Adolf Hitler, T. S. 
Eliot, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, Carl Rogers, Gen¬ 
eral Douglas MacArthur, Charles deGaulle, Martin Luther King, William 
Saroyan. . . 

And important works like—Death of a Salesman, Brave New 
World, The Red Badge of Courage, Don Quixote, The Pit and the 
Pendulum, The Emperor Jones, How to Fight Fair in Love and Mar¬ 
riage, Population Growth, and Ecological Balance. . . 

There are many times when you are unable to read, such as 
when you are driving, but you can listen and that means you can 
learn. 

That’s the secret of the new Superscope Library of the Spoken 
Word. It allows you to learn the easy way —just by listening ! 

And, it works! You can’t pick up important nuances and in¬ 
flections from the printed page. You can when you listen. The human 
voice interprets for you. So you can usually get more out of a few well- 
spoken paragraphs than you can from page after page of dry, printed 
text. And listening involves your senses as well as your mind. What you 
hear has a way of staying with you. 

The Superscope Cassette Library of the Spoken Word lets you 
learn about a lot of exciting things just by listening. Its handy cassette- 
books cover subjects like psychology, philosophy, history, biography, 
literature . . . even self-improvement, sports, astrology, and complete 
language courses specially designed for the cassette format. 

Guaranteed minimum 30% savings on all library cassettes 

Spoken word cassette recordings normally sell at retail at prices from 
$7.50 each to as high as $14 for a single recording. Library members 


are guaranteed a member’s discount of at least 30% off the retail price 
of any cassette recording purchased through the library. Instead of 
$7.50 each, or more, the library price is only $4.95. 

Free Library Information and Catalog 

To introduce you to the Library’s many benefits, we’d like to send you 
complete membership information. And a special invitation that will let 
you actually experience the Library for yourself—without risking a 
single cent. If you would like to acquire a quality cassette player, we’ll 
also tell you how you can get one of the finest cassette 
recorder/players available ... the beautifully engineered SONY TC- 
72 . . . for less than half-price! We’ll even include a free catalog for you 
that describes the Library’s entire contents. And we promise ... no 
salesman will call on you. 

-Jlllllllllllllll... HI .■■■■■■■■■■■.. 

§uperscope ‘’Library ofthc ^pokeiLVV^rd 

Yes, I'd like to learn more about the new Superscope Library of the Spoken Word. 
Please send me complete free information—along with a copy of the Master Catalog 
that lists the Library's entire contents of handy cassette-books. 

I understand that no salesman will call on me, and that receipt of this material does 
not obligate me to join the Library or to buy any merchandise. 

□ I am a Sony Tape Recorder owner-Tell me about my automatic Library benefits. 

□ Also send me information on how I can purchase a Sony TC-72 cassette recorder/ 
player at less than half its retail value. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP CODE 

MAIL TO: Superscope Library, 455 Fox Street, San Fernando, California 91340 

PA-772 
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Plan Now for A Winter of Glorious Music 



Zubin Mehta 


Daniel Barenboim 


James Levine 


Vladimir Ashkenazy 



Janet Baker 


Rudolf Serkin 


1 saac Stern 


Andre 


Watts 


M EHTA, Maazel, Tilson Thomas, 
Barenboim, Ceccato, Foster, 
Henze, Levine. 

Ashkenazy, Baker, Brendel, Menu¬ 
hin, Piatigorsky, Serkin, Stern, Watts. 

Handel's- Messiah for Christmas 
Week. A revered tradition. Mehta and 
four distinguished soloists recapture 
the inexhaustible vitality of this glori¬ 
ous oratorio. 

The beginning of a survey of Stra¬ 
vinsky's orchestral music. Le Sacre, the 
Symphony in C, the Pulcinella Suite, 
and favorite shorter works. 

The continuation of the Philhar¬ 
monic's Mahler and Mozart cycles. 
Mahler's monumental Fifth and Sixth 
Symphonies. Three great Mozart sym¬ 
phonies and four concertos. 

A free Friday evening pre-concert 
series featuring chamber groups and 
solo recitals plus interviews and dis¬ 
cussions with distinguished composers, 
conductors, performers and other in¬ 
teresting musical personalities. 

And a new series of Celebrity Re¬ 
citals by some of the world's greatest 
artists. 

Zubin Mehta begins his second dec¬ 
ade as music director of the Los An¬ 
geles Philharmonic in what promises 
to be the most exciting season in his 


rewarding partnership with our great 
orchestra. 

Both Rudolf Serkin and Alfred 
Brendel will play two piano concertos 
on their programs, Serkin the Brahms 
D minor and Mozart's Concerto in F, 
K.459, Brendel the Schoenberg and 
Mozart's Concerto in E flat, K.271. 

And both Brendel and Serkin will 
offer individual recitals in the new 
Celebrity Recital series, which also fea¬ 
tures Isaac Stern and Itzhak Perlman & 
Vladimir Ashkenazy. 

More than 25 distinguished soloists 
will appear with the orchestra during 
the coming season. 

Celebrated pianists include Vladimir 
Ashkenazy playing the Scriabin Piano 
Concerto, Misha Dichter the Brahms 
Second, and Andre Watts the Rach¬ 
maninoff Third. Three brilliant young 
pianists make their Pavilion debuts: 
Los Angeles-born James Fields in Bee¬ 
thoven's Triple Concerto, Rumanian 
Radu Lupu in Beethoven's Fourth 
Piano Concerto, and Australian phe¬ 
nomenon Roger Woodward playing 
both piano and harpsichord in a 
unique program of Bach, Liszt and 
Xenakis. 

Six outstanding violinists will be fea¬ 
tured: Yehudi Menuhin, returning to 


play the work he introduced to Phil¬ 
harmonic audiences in 1947, Elgar's 
warmly romantic Violin Concerto; 
Itzhak Perlman the Dvorak concerto; 
Isaac Stern Mozart's G major (K.216); 
Pinchas Zukerman Bartok's Second; 
and young Japanese sensations May- 
umi Fujikawa and Teiko Maehashi the 
Mendelssohn and Prokofieff First, re¬ 
spectively. 

Other superb soloists include the 
distinguished British mezzo-soprano 
Janet Baker singing Berlioz' Mort c/e 
Cleopatre, Philharmonic co-principal 
clarinetist Michele Zukovsky playing 
the Mozart Clarinet Concerto, and Los 
Angeles cellists Stephen Kates (Shosta¬ 
kovich First), Nathaniel Rosen (Bee¬ 
thoven's Triple Concerto) and Phil¬ 
harmonic principal Kurt Reher (Strauss' 
Don Quixote ). 

To obtain a complete schedule of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic's 1972- 
73 Season in the Music Center Pavilion, 
please write: Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Brochure, 135 North Grand Avenue, 
Los Angeles 90012. 

The brochure entitles you to a 20% 
savings on the four exciting Celebrity 
Recitals. □ 
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MARBRO PRfcSfcNTS 
TH€ CARITA 


This is a superb crystal of the finest 
quality. The lamp base has been 
meticulously handblown to beautiful 
proportions and handsomely decorated in 
a dore casing by internationally 
renowned artists. 

Marbro Originals may be viewed at 
any one of nine showrooms throughout 
the country, in the better furniture stores 
or through the services of your decorator. 

For additional information, please 
write Marbro Executive Office, 

1625 South Los Angeles Street, 

Los Angeles 90015. 

PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: 

Chicago, Merchandise Mart 
San Francisco, Western Merchandise Mart 
Dallas, 460 Decorative Center 
Trade Mart 

High Point, Southern Turniture 
Exposition Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, Marfortb Showrooms 
Cincinnati, Decorator's Turniture 
Showrooms 

Atlanta, Merchandise Mart 
Indianapolis, Murray Showrooms 

FOREIGN OFFICES: 

Bombay, Copenhagen, Tlorence, Wong Kong, 

Lisbon, London, Madrid, Paris, Tokyo, Vienna 
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When you’re planning a special occasion, plan to use 
BankAmericard®. Whether you’re having a party or just out 
for a quiet dinner, Bank Americard is the most convenient 
way to handle the cost of a special occasion. 

BankAmericard is accepted by caterers, florists and 
party suppliers. Fine restaurants, night spots and theatres wel¬ 
come BankAmericard. So, by using BankAmericard you can 
enjoy yourself without running short of cash. Or wondering 


if your personal check will be accepted. 

With BankAmericard, you get a monthly statement 
showing each expense. You can double-check it against your 
receipts. Then, you have the option of paying the entire bal¬ 
ance when you receive your statement or making a minimum 
monthly payment. 

Next special occasion, include BankAmericard. A 
special form of money. 


Bank of America NT&SA • Member F.D. I.C. ©Service Marks Owned and Licensed by BankAmerica Service Corp. ©National BankAmericard Incorporated 1972 
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Think of it 
as money 













